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OCTOGENARIANS ARE RARE, but octogenarians like Rafael 
Abramovitch are rarer still. One of the generation of great 
European social democrats that include Karl Kautsky, 
Eduard Bernstein, Emile Vandervelde and Leon Blum, 
Abramovitch has been one of the important figures in the 
struggle for a democratic Russia for five decades. A leader 
of the Social Democratic party, he was also a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Socialist International 
from 1923 to 1940. 

Born in Dvinsk of a middle-class family, Abramovitch 
was the only son in a family of daughters, all of them 
talented. He began his education at Libow, then went on 
to the Polytechnical Institute at Riga, where his political 
and literary career began. By 1902 he was already deeply 
involved in the Social Democratic movement and the Jewish 
Bund, which resulted in his expulsion from the Polytech- 
nical Institute. 

From then on, during the years from 1902 to 1911, he 
was active in the Bund and the Social Democratic move- 
ment inside Russia in Vilna, St. Petersburg and elsewhere, 
and was frequently arrested, detained and jailed. Finally, 
in 1911, he fled to Switzerland where, in Zurich, his in- 
telligence and knowledgeability brought him to the atten- 
tion of the Social Democratic and Bundist leadership in 
exile. He continued to be active in the affairs of the Social 
Democratic party and the Socialist International, editing, 
writing and doing political work. 

In 1917, he returned to Russia and became one of the 
leaders of the Social Democratic opposition to the Bol- 








sheviks. As a member of the Central Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet, he continued to oppose Communist policies 
and practices until, in 1920, he was forced to leave the 
country. 

From then on, he became one of the leading editors 
and journalists of the Russian Socialist emigration and 
one of the most astute analysts of Soviet political and 
economic developments. He knew Lenin, Stalin. Molotov 
and many of the other leading personalities of Soviet politics 
personally and, out of his intimate knowledge of the men 
and the events, he was able to write several lengthy and 
incisive studies of Soviet life. 

Since World War II, he has been an editor of Modern 
Review, the Jewish Daily Forward, the Russian-language 
journal Socialist Courier and has also been a frequent 
contributor to THE New LEADER. 

He has continued his work as a student of and com- 
mentator on Soviet affairs. Earlier this year he completed 
a major opus on the Soviet Union, entitled From Socialist 
Utopia to Totalitarian Tyranny, 1917-1939, and is pres- 
ently embarked on writing a new history of the Russian 
Revolution. 

Among those who fought for the improvement of the 
conditions of man and the common weal—in the Bund and in 
the Socialist movement—Raphael Abramovitch is one of 
the most revered leaders, respected journalists and esteemed 
men. On his 80th birthday he can look back on a life 
well-spent and, we hope, look forward to many years more 
of fruitful life and labor. 
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Despite breakdown of preliminary talks, de Gaulle is likely to seek new negotiations 


Toward an 


Paris 
HOUGH THERE are still many 
Mittens blocks in the way of 
a settlement of the six-year-old Al- 
gerian war, peace at last may be in 
sight. At the moment both France 
and the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment are aiming toward eventual 
negotiations in Paris—and despite 
angry statements from leaders of 
both sides and the Algerians’ rejec- 
tion of President Charles de Gaulle’s 
preliminary conditions, there is as 
yet no reason to conclude that the 
negotiations will not eventually take 
place. 

The movement toward a new 
settlement of the long-standing con- 
flict was initiated by de Gaulle in 
a speech on June 14. As he had done 
twice before, he invited the leaders 
of Algeria’s rebel National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN) to attend meet- 
ings in Paris and discuss the condi- 
tions for “an honorable peace.” 
“Once again, in the name of France,” 
he said, “I turn toward the leaders 
of the insurrection. I tell them that 
we await them here to find with them 
an honorable end to the combat that 
still drags on, to settle the disposition 
of arms and to assure the fate of 
the combatants.” At the same time 
he repeated that in the preparations 
for self-determination all sectors of 
Algerian politics would be free to 
Participate: “It is guaranteed that the 
choice [of independence, association 
o integration] will be completely 
free. . | and that all—yes, all— 
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By Sal Tas 


shades of opinion will be able to 
take part.” 

On the surface there was nothing 
new in this latest statement. Yet the 
clarity and precision of the guaran- 
tees and the conciliatory tone in 
which they were delivered were new. 
For the first time every ironic or 
haughty remark was absent—this 
was not an invitation to surrender, 
this was an invitation to negotiate. 

The FLN leaders—though taken 
by surprise—were encouraged by 
de Gaulle’s invitation. On June 20 
Algerian rebel leader Ferhat Abbas 
announced that he would head a 
delegation which would meet with 
the French President and would dis- 
patch a “responsible representative 
to Paris to organize a means for the 
voyage.” Five days later FLN rep- 
resentative Ahmed Boumendjel flew 
to Paris for preliminary negotia- 


tions. 

There were several important 
reasons for FLN_ willingness to 
negotiate. First, tremendous pres- 


sure was brought by Tunisia and 
Morocco, who know that a war on 
their borders and directed from their 
capitals prevents them from estab- 
lishing normal domestic stability, 
norma] relations with France and, 
indeed, normal relations with the 
rest of the world. For them, peace 
would mean liberation from a night- 
mare. Second, there was strong pres- 
sure from a number of young cen- 
tral African states who themselves 
had gained independence after 





Algerian Peace 








ABBAS: DISCUSSION BETWEEN EQUALS 


friendly discussions in Paris and 
who saw de Gaulle’s 
genuine and serious attempt for a 
settlement. Third, the war itself has 
not been going well for the FLN 
this year and the prospects of a long 
seige against the strong, well-or- 
ganized and active 
French Army were not attractive. 


move as a 


increasingly 


Indeed, the only group strongly 
opposed to peace negotiations was 
the Chinese, who see continuation of 
the Algerian war as a convenient 
weapon in their cold war propa- 
ganda. So important do they regard 
the continued conflict that they have 
offered extensive military aid to the 
FLN and have used the full force 
of their propaganda activities to sup- 
port the rebels. FLN leaders, how- 








ever, have rejected the Chinese sup- 
port, for they realized that to fol- 
low the Chinese advice would be to 
expose their movement to tremen- 
dous dangers: from the West, from 
the emerging neutral African states, 
and from the Tunisian and Mor- 
rocan governments who would not 
want to jeopardize their international 
positions by having Chinese troops 
operate from within their borders. 

Filled with hope and optimism, 
Boumendjel arrived in Paris June 
25. Five days later he returned to 
Tunis—empty handed. The prelimi- 
nary meetings had collapsed. The 
FLN objected to de Gaulle’s terms 
for peace negotiations on two major 
grounds: 

1. Boumendjel discovered that the 
French had a ready-made and non- 
negotiable proposal for organizing 
the peace talks: The meetings would 
be held in secret, the Algerian dele- 
gation would be restricted in_ its 
movements, forbidden to communi- 
cate with anyone except its repre- 
sentatives in Tunis and barred from 
contact with Ben Bella, the FLN 
leader imprisoned in Paris. The 
French also refused to give any 
indication of the make-up of 
the French negotiating team—which 
would be the most effective indica- 
tion of the standing the FLN dele- 
gation would have in the eyes of 
the French Government. 

2. The French insisted that no 
discussions of Algeria’s political fu- 
ture could be included on the peace 
talk agenda. 

These conditions were obviously 
unacceptable to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and in a communique on 
July 4 it rejected them flatly, but 
announced that it was still willing 
to negotiate under conditions fixed 
by mutual agreement. In a bitter 
and insulting speech a few days 
later, Abbas repeated the position 
of the communique and charged that 
“even in French 
Government holds to the colonialist 
viewpoint and rejects any discussion 


negotiation the 


between equals.” Hopes for an Al- 
gerian peace, which only a_ few 


weeks before had seemed so bright, 
had dimmed considerably. 

The French Government took the 
proper position in insisting on secret 
negotiations and even Abbas him- 
self agreed that public talks are of 
only limited value. But the Govern- 
ment made a mistake in insisting 
that the FLN delegation be com- 
pletely isolated from the outside 
world: surely some reasonable com- 
promise could be agreed upon which 
would permit the Algerian leaders 
freedom of movement without 
jeopardizing France’s insistence on 
the elimination of harmful publicity. 
Nor has the Government been sensi- 
ble in excluding Ben Bella from the 
discussions: He is one of the most 
reasonable FLN leaders and he will 
have to be freed anyway if the 
negotiations are successful. (Besides, 
he will not be the first politician in 
France to leave the prison cell for 
the conference table.) 


As to 


tions on the agenda, it seems to be 


including political ques- 
impossible to avoid this and im- 
practical to try. All along this point 
has been the major stumbling block 
to successful negotiations: France 
wants a cease-fire before agreeing 
to political discussions about the 
future of Algeria, and the FLN in- 
sists on guarantees on political is- 
sues before agreeing to a cease-fire. 
It is a thorny problem, but the FLN 
position seems just: It has taken up 
arms for political goals and must 
therefore demand guarantees of a 
political character. It will lay down 
its arms, but only with the assurance 
that it will be able to attain its end 
—self-determination—by political, if 
not military, means. That is why any 
discussions about a cease-fire must 
necessarily include discussions about 
guarantees for self-determination. 
It is certainly possible to meet 
the FLN demands on 


grounds, but the move will have to 


reasonable 


come from de Gaulle. No one else 
has the ability to direct French 
opinion so forcefully and no one 
else can override the objections of 
the conservatives and the “ultras,” 





who are opposed to any kind of 
peace negotiation whatsoever. De 
Gaulle’s desire to settle the Algerian 
conflict is undoubtedly genuine and 
strong—his prestige and _ influence 
depend to a large extent on the pub. 
lic’s faith that he will be able to 
achieve peace. 

Furthermore, de Gaulle is the only 
person who can control the French 
Army in Algeria. The Army, not the 
French population of Algeria, holds 
the real power and all hopes for fu- 
ture peace depend on its attitude. 
De Gaulle’s behavior recently, how- 
ever, has indicated that he is now 
sure of the Army’s loyalty; and the 
reaction of the Algerian French after 
de Gaulle’s June 14 announcement 
was so weak in comparison with the 
violent demonstrations in January 
that there is every reason to believe 
that they now know the Army will 
not be with them. Since the January 
uprising, Army leaders 
de Gaulle have gained more and 
more power and now will almost 
surely do what de Gaulle wants. 
Thus, it is up to the General alone 
to make the first steps toward meet- 
ing the FLN demands. 

It is also essential that de Gaulle 
give the FLN the equality in negotia- 
tions that it so desires—which he 
can do only by breaking the back- 


loyal to 


bone of colonial resistence among 
the Algerian French. Paradoxically, 
only this equality, if seen and ac- 
cepted by both sides. can form a 
solid basis for any stable new Al- 
gerian society. Only on this basis can 
both the moral and material interests 
of the Algerian French be guaran- 
teed. 

It seems likely that de Gaulle will 
eventually accede to the Algerian de- 
believe that _ the 
negotiations have broken down per 
manently: Both fear the 
odium of causing the failure and 
both will wish to avoid carrying the 
stamp of “the enemy of peace.” But 


mands. [ don’t 


parties 


whatever steps are made in the next 
few weeks for new negotiations, the 
path to an Algerian peace will still 
be long and difficult. 
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The U.S. Economy —I 





Economics is often called “the dismal science.” Yet, 
ironically, since the day that simple bartering first began 
it has perhaps been the most potent single factor in shap- 
ing the lives of individuals and determining the paths of 
nations, It is not surprising, therefore, that W. S. Woy- 
tinsky, a gentle, soft-spoken man whose 
most distinguishing characteristic was his 
concern for and love of humanity, devoted 
his life to its study. Born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1896, he suffered at the hands of 
the Tsarists as well as the Bolsheviks. He 
was never duped by the Leninists or even 
by Lenin himself, with whom he debated 
in 1917, and joined instead the social 
democratic forces led by Iracli Tseretelli. 
In 1919 he went into exile, living in Rome, 
Paris, Berlin and Geneva. But, unlike 
many emigres, Woytinsky did not pine for 
the old days; he dedicated himself to mak- 
ing positive contributions to free society. 
He was director of the German Federation 
of Labor from 1928 to 1933, and served 
with the International Labor Organization prior to coming 
to the United States in 1935. From that year until 1941, 
when he became a naturalized citizen, he was a member 
of the Social Security Research Council, and during the 
next six years he was principal consulting economist to 
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the Social Security Board. His work in this field earned 
him a reputation as one of the chief architects of the 
U.S. Social Security System. In 1947, he was named re- 
search director of the Twentieth Century Fund and pro- 
fessor of economics at Johns Hopkins University. After 
retiring from both posts in 1955, Dr. Woy- 
tinsky, together with his wife, E. S. Woy- 
tinsky, lectured for the State Department 
throughout Asia. Veteran New LEADER 
readers will recall his four-part series of 
articles, “India: Awakening Giant” (later 
published under the same title as a book 
by Harper’s), which he wrote after this 
trip. A similar tour of Latin America re- 
sulted in the special New Leaper sup- 
plement, “The U.S. and Latin America’s 
Economy.” Dr. Woytinsky’s major works 
include World Commerce and Government: 
Trends and Outlook (1955), World Popu- 
lation and Production (1953), Earnings 
and Social Security in the United States 
(1943) and Three Aspects of Labor Dy- 
namics (1942). Like all his writings, they reflect his pre- 
occupation with the welfare of human beings. THE NEw 
LeApER is proud and privileged to publish this first of a 
four-part series of articles on the U.S. economy, which 
Dr, Woytinsky wrote shortly before his death on June 11. 








GROWTH AND VITALITY 


By W.S. Woytinsky 


i... UNITED StaTEs is a big country with a highly 
complex and diversified economy. Moreover, it has 
a high standard of living and institutions which pro- 
tect individual incomes in times of economic setback, 
even if not always sufficientiy. If you are not a farmer 
or one of the four million unemployed, do not live in 
a depressed area or work in a depressed industry, there 
is a good chance that you are well off. Asked whether 
you feel you are in the midst of prosperity, you would, 
in all honesty, say yes. 

But the records show that in the late 1920s very few 
people were aware of the dangerous condition of the 
U.S. economy. Intoxicated by the orgy of speculation, 
the nation headed for catastrophe while the Government 
issued assurances that the country had entered the golden 
age of eternal prosperity. After the collapse, the Govern- 
ment tried to persuade the public that the economic fail- 
ure was just a ripple on the ocean of eternal prosperity. 
The situation is not as bad now, of course, but the 
Eisenhower Administration’s attitude toward adverse 
economic developments is reminiscent of the Hoover era. 
For example, the Government not only refused to take 
steps against the 1957-58 recession but tried to divert 
public attention from the nation’s lagging economic 
growth by issuing an array of confusing statistical re- 
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leases which were buttressed with such terms as “un- 
precedented prosperity” and “all-time record.” 

\Navertheless, when a country recovers from an eco- 
noauic setback, as the U.S. did in the winter of 1957-58, 
the rise of its industrial production and national income 
is a symptom of the return to normalcy rather than of 
economic progress. It may take a year for the national 
product to regain the ground lost in the early phase of 
the setback. If it rises a fraction of a point above the 
pre-recession peak of, say, a year and a half earlier, that 
point may appear to be an all-time record. But during 
the same period the population may have increased 2.5 
per cent and prices may have advanced as much or 
more. Thus if the national product is fluctuating at the 
pre-recession level, the real per capita product is some 
5 per cent below the pre-recession peak. 

Suppose then that the recovery continues and is 
followed by a further expansion of economic activities, 
raising the national product another 6 per cent in the 
following year, while prices advance 1.5 per cent. The 
per capita real product would gain some 2.7 per cent 
but would still be some 2 per cent below the pre-recession 
mark. Another year of advance at the same rate would 
put the per capita national product (at constant prices) 
about one half of 1 per cent above the pre-recession peak 











—a rather meager cumulative gain in three and a half 
years! 

This brings us to a vital issue: the speed of growth 
of the national product in constant dollars and in rela- 
tion to population. There is considerable difference be- 
tween this and the Government’s clumsy measurement of 
prosperity in terms of total national product at current 
prices, At current prices, the national product increased 
by 31 per cent in the 1953-59 period; at constant prices 
and in relation to the population, it rose only 4 per cent 
in those six years. 

The strength of an economy lies not in its ability to 
return to its old volume after temporary contraction, but 
in its ability to grow appreciably more rapidly than the 
population grows. This ability marks the difference be- 
tween a dynamic and a stagnant economy. On the other 
hand, economic expansion does not by itself necessarily 
mean improvement in the material or spiritual conditions 
of the pewple. The lion’s share of the added national 
income may go to groups whose current income is so 
high that they cannot use it all sensibly. Similarly, sur- 
plus government receipts may be used for operations 
of doubtful value for the people. 

Reference to the growth of the national product, 
therefore, makes sense only if a nation’s social structure 
has not deteriorated in the period under observation. 
Under our political system such an assumption is de- 
fensible: Even an Administration more responsive to 
the demands of big business than to the needs of the 
people cannot greatly change the distribution of na- 
tional income in this country. The impact of seven 
years of Republican Administration on the distribution 
of national income has been relatively mild. During 
these years, the business share of the national income 
increased by more than 50 per cent at current prices, or 
36.5 per cent at constant prices; the workers’ share in- 
creased by 42 per cent at current prices, or 28.5 per cent 
in constant dollars. (The latter rate, however, must be 
deflated by taking into account a population growth of 
over 10 per cent in six years and a steadily increasing 
proportion of white-collar workers and highly paid 
specialists in the labor force. This shift is unsound and 
contrary to the trends in the two preceding decades, 
but has developed very slowly and is partly compensated 
by the development of the Social Security System.) 

All in all, it seems that a comparison of the annual 
growth rates in per capita Gross National Product (GNP) 
in various periods is the best method of appraising how 
much each period has contributed to the well-being of 
the nation. Here is the GNP record in 1954 dollars: 
1933—$126.6 billion; 1953—$369 billion; 1959—$427 
billion. These figures show an average annual advance 
of 5.4 per cent in 1933-53 and 2.4 per cent in 1953-59. 
Meanwhile, the population was growing at an average 
annual rate of 1.2 per cent in 1933-53 and 1.7 per cent 
in 1953-59. Taking this increase into account, the per 


capita GNP at constant prices was advancing at ap 
average rate of 4.2 per cent in 1933-53 and .74 per cent 
in 1953-59. 

This comparison leaves little of the myth of record 
prosperity in recent years. True, the United States has 
remained a land of plenty, indeed the most affluent na. 
tion in the world. But it is likewise true that there 
was a deep difference in the economic climate in this 
country before and after 1953. The difference was in 
the rate of growth. 

The rate of growth of industrial production has 
changed similarly. Its index shows erratic fluctuations 
during World War II, but the annual rate of growth 
averaged 6.2 per cent in 1933-53, 5.6 per cent in 1947. 
53, and less than 1.7 per cent in 1953-59. Taking account 
of the increased population, the advance was 5 per cent 
annually in 1933-53 and 4 per cent in 1947-53, and 
there has been no appreciable progress since 1953. 


T Is ON the issue of economic growth, I think, that 
i conservative philosophy of government clashes 
head-on with the progressive philosophy of government. 
For while the conservatives are eager to preserve the 
prevailing pattern of social and economic affairs, the 
progressives demand continuous improvement of our 
socio-economic system, This is also the focal point of 
the argument between those who advocate the supremacy 
of private enterprise over the state and those who urge 
the sovereignty of the nation over private enterprise. 

Of course, economic growth has many aspects and 
covers numerous questions ranging from the general 
to the specific: Does this country need further produc: 
tion growth? What rate of growth is desirable and pos- 
sible? How can growth be accelerated? 

A negative attitude on these questions does not neces- 


sarily mean that one feels the United States does not | 


need to grow economically. It may find expression in 
the glorification of a very slow growth which roughly 
keeps pace with population growth, and in the conten- 
tion that any forced acceleration of economic progress 
is contrary to our way of life and would lead to disaster. 
On the other hand, certain patterns of economic growth 
may appear purposeless from the progressive, dynamic 
viewpoint. Some arguments developed by John Kenneth 


Galbraith in his book, The Affluent Society, might be | 


understood as directed against the further growth of | 


national income in the United States, Has not this nation 
reached a level of opulence on which it should direct its 
attention to targets other than new economic records? 

This seems contrary to my recommendation that 
changes in the welfare of people be measured by changes 
in the GNP growth rate, at constant prices, per capita 
of the population. The contradiction, however, is mort 
apparent than real. Even granting Galbraith’s criticis™ 
of how the nation is using its economic resources and 
technological capabilities, one may expect that sound 
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growth of the national product will be accompanied by 
better distribution and utilization of it. Conservative 
economists, however, reject any economic growth which 
could cause a shift toward greater equality in the dis- 
tribution of incomes and expansion of the public sector 
of the economy. 

The problem of rapid economic growth arises when 
a free-choice market economy controlled by the decisions 
of millions of individuals fails to keep pace with the 
needs and demands of the people. The failure may be 
manifested by mass unemployment, by the slow pace 
of progress, or by an increasing difficulty in meeting the 
needs of the people that can be satisfied only by the 


public sector. Then the acceleration of economic growth 
should become a goal of a government aware of its 
responsibilities. In this situation there can be no ques- 
tion of the danger of “growth for its own sake.” Rapid 
growth—whatever the term “rapid” means—should be 
considered a means of achieving vital and urgent national 
needs, Since public opinion is rather confused about this, 
Perhaps the best way to clarify the issue is to survey 
the national needs which might be satisfied if the annual 
incremen! of the GNP were substantially larger than it 
has been in recent years. 

: 1. Growing Population and Progressing Urban- 
ization, With the shift of population from rural to 
industria! areas and the development of cities and vast 
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metropolitan areas, a GNP increase that merely keeps 
pace with the population growth cannot maintain the 
present standard of living. Conversely, the new require- 
ments could be met if the national economy grew more 
rapidly than the population. 

2. Conservation and Development of Natural 
Resources. During the 19th century the natural re- 
sources of the United States were badly squandered. 
Consequently, as the visible wealth of the nation in- 
creased, its natural riches diminished. At the same time 
the growing population, the big cities and new industries 
each year demanded more water, coal, iron and other 
metals and minerals. The need for conservation was first 
realized around the turn of the century, but not until 
the Great Depression did the nation awake to the full 
seriousness of the situation and begin work to conserve 
and develop natural resources on a large scale. The Fed- 
eral Government assumed the leadership in this new 
policy and found loyal support among state and local 
authorities. The Tennessee Valley Authority, which is 
regarded in the free world as a symbol of the technical 
genius and noble aspirations of the United States, is a 
memorial of that era. 

But even a country half as prosperous as the United 
States could do much more than is now being done to 
conserve and develop its natural resources. It is difficult, 
however, to squeeze the millions of dollars required for 
this purpose out of a slowly expanding national income. 
If growth of the national product could be accelerated 
from what Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson 
refers to as the “sustainable” rate of 2.5 per cent an- 
nually to 4.5 or 5 per cent, a surplus of $10-$12.5 
billion would be obtained in the first year of operation, 
$20-$25 billion in the second year, $30-$37.5 billion 
in the third year, and so forth. Then the Government 
could divert part of this “extra-high” increment to the 
conservation, development and improvement of natural 
resources without recourse to new taxes that would cut 
into current individual consumption. 

3. Educational, Recreational and Medical Serv- 
ices, As in conservation, with an annual per capita in- 
come of $2,000 the United States can afford to do more 
than it is now doing to provide adequate educational, 
recreational and medical services for low-income families 
in congested areas. The problem is that it is difficult 
to persuade people to forfeit some of their gadgets in 
order to improve public services. But the overdue educa- 
tion, recreation and health projects could easily be 
financed out of an increasing GNP. 

4, Economic Improvement, The individual’s de- 
sire to improve his economic status is natural and in 
line with American tradition, When the real per capita 
product is advancing very slowly or not at all, however, 
rising wages may be as inflationary as rising profits. 
Thus the failure to encourage progress leads to a de- 
terioration in industrial relations and protracted labor 








disputes that are detrimental to the whole economy. A 
satisfactory rate of economic .growth would contribute 
to closer cooperation between labor and management, 
which in turn would contribute to a more rapid increase 
in productivity. 

5. National Defense. This 
matched and perhaps even surpassed Soviet rocket 
and space achievements if its leaders had inspired the 
people with a feeling of emergency and provided the 
money needed for research and development. Instead the 
U.S. was allowed to fall behind the Soviet Union in 
these vital areas, and when the public was aroused by 
Sputnik, Washington’s preoccupation with the budget 
led to assurances that there was no cause for alarm. By 
the time the nation realizes it may be pushed to the 
wall, the bill for making up lost time will reach stagger- 
ing proportions. Only a dynamic, rapidly expanding 
economic system will permit this country to respond to 
the challenge in the hour of decision. 

6. Moral International Commitments. As_ the 
world’s richest nation, the United States has underwritten 
a large share of the cost of the international economic 


country could have 


and technical aid programs of the United Nations and 
the World Bank. In addition, it has offered generous 
military, economic and technical assistance to individual 
countries, Indeed, as the leader of the free world since 
World War II, its position is similar to that of a large 
concern which has led in the welfare and civic affairs 
of a community for many years and is expected to con- 
tinue its voluntarily assumed role. If the U.S. began to 
economize in its welfare contributions, its new policy— 
and I do not mean to suggest that such has been the 
policy of the present Administration—would provoke 
resentment among less privileged friendly and uncom- 
mitted nations. Explanations that it is no longer as well 
off as in the past would arouse suspicion. It has be- 
come increasingly difficult, however, for this country 
to meet its international obligations out of its current 
national product, which is lagging behind steadily mount- 
ing domestic requirements. 

The Administration has tried unsuccessfully to shift 
part of its foreign aid commitments to other countries 
which have a much lower per capita income but a higher 
rate of economic growth, It has also suggested that under- 
developed countries—especially in Latin America—rely 
more on foreign (i.e., American) private capital. This 
last represents the most futile advice the United States 
could give to its sister republics: Private capital will 
not support the projects in which these countries are 
most vitally interested; it looks for investments that 
promise the highest profit. It can play some role in 
developing mineral resources and establishing new in- 
dustries, but it may do more harm than good to eco- 
nomic progress if the host country fails to integrate 
foreign investment into a general development plan sup- 
ported by public funds. So the U.S. can neither with- 





draw from its foreign aid activities nor reduce their 
cost without harming both the countries receiving th 
assistance and its own position. But by accelerating th 
growth of its national product it could make its commit. 
ments less burdensome. 


7. Relieving World Misery. In addition to supply. ¥ 


ing foreign aid of the conventional type, the United 


States must take the lead in the still more difficult tak § 


of helping underdeveloped countries overcome their back. 
wardness and poverty. The drive of these nations toward 
economic independence and higher living standards, and 
their determination to share in the achievements of 
modern science and technology are part of the world. 
wide revolution of the 20th century. It may end with 
the world bitterly divided between the have and have. 
not nations, with clashes between races and continents. 
But it is also possible that a better integrated world will 
emerge from the convulsions. The outcome depends 
largely on the ability of the prosperous nations to help 
the underdeveloped areas realize the aspirations of their 
peoples. 

The U.S. role in this struggle has been recognized by 
many statesmen, including President Eisenhower, who 


has repeatedly suggested using part of the funds that’ 


would be set free as a result of universal or partial dis. 
armament to promote economic development in under- 
developed countries. To be sure, the U.S. will require 
the assistance of a score of advanced nations in its ef- 
forts to put across any kind of super Marshall Plan for 
mankind, which even in its early phases will require 
funds comparable to those now spent on the arms race. 
And in the long run the prosperous nations will be 
able to support such a plan only from the current product 
of their rapidly growing economies. 

8. Communism vs. Democracy. Communism and 
Democracy are on trial, especially in the uncommitted 
countries. These countries are aware of Soviet acts of 
aggression and violence. But to them the crucial ques: 
tion is which system holds more promise for their under- 
developed regions. Accordingly, they will judge both 
systems by their vitality, dynamism and ability to grow. 
This does not necessarily mean that the United States 
must show the same annual rate of growth as the USSR, 


since it has satisfied the basic needs of the people. But 


it could hardly command the respect of the world if 


it should prove incapable of growing in response to the | 


people’s future needs. 

This list of arguments in favor of rapid economic 
growth is not complete, but I think it is sufficient t 
demonstrate that such growth is an appropriate national 
goal if it is considered with all its implications—that 
is, the possibilities which it opens to a people and theit 
socially minded and farsighted government. Indeed, 
when seen in this light, the acceleration of economic 
growth is one of the most important issues facing the 
United States today. 


The New Leader 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





The Croquet Match for 


Arkansas Governorship 


By Joseph Epstein 


LittLe Rock 

IKE THE players in the Queen’s 
Sus match in Alice in Won- 
derland, the five candidates for Gov- 
ernor in Arkansas wag their political 
mallets with little regard for one 
another, No one bothers to shoot in 
turn, and, above the din, someone 
always seems to be shrieking a 
facsimile of the Queen’s “Off with 
his head.” The only element of co- 
herence in this year’s campaign is 
that the 


four of candidates 


are 
urging decapitation of the same 
skull: that of incumbent Orval 


Eugene Faubus. 

Faubus is going after a fourth 
rent-free biennial occupancy of the 
Governor’s mansion in Little Rock, 
something no one has yet accom- 
plished. Not that he is about to make 
a career of the governorship; should 
he retain the office, the next two years 
may be looked on as nothing more 
than marking time. 

It is generally presupposed that 
in 1962 he will aim for the United 
States Senate seat of J. William Ful- 
bright, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and 
the most anomolous figure in Arkan- 
sas politics. This should be an easy 
mark for the Governor. In fact, 
around the Capitol and the hotel 
lobbies—the centers for political talk 
in this dry and practically barless 
city—it is felt that the only reason 
Faubus opted not to glom the Senate 
ee 


Senate 





Josep Epstein is a free-lance jour- 
nalist now living in Little Rock. 
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seat of John L. McClellan, who will 
this year run unopposed, is that the 
two have too much in common in 
the way of financial supporters to 
allow for divisiveness. 
Still, the 


is crucial for Faubus, since 


retaining Governor's 
post 
keeping under the klieg lights is cru- 
cial for any politician on the make. 
Should he happen to lose, his politi- 
cal survival could possibly be en- 
dangered and his ambitions most 
certainly would be retarded. The 
great significance of this year’s elec- 
tion, then, is that it offers to those 
out of concord with the 
Governor on things political (and 
social, and radical, and ethical, and 


who are 


so on) a chance not so much to nip 
is too late for that— 
but to smash soundly the stamen of a 


the bud—it 


career they deem a detestable growth. 

The Arkansas primary will be held 
July 26th. As in other Southern 
states where there is only a nominal 
Republican party, if one candidate 
does not get better than 50 per cent 
of the total vote, a second primary 
is held between the two candidates 
the number of 


drawing greatest 


votes. 


Joe Harpin is perhaps the drab- 
best man at the gubernatorial hust- 
ings. He has extensive experience, as 
a political handout might put it, in 
agriculture, government, education 
and industry. He is, with his grayed 
pate, expansive forehead and squared 
jaw, good-looking in an alumni-foot- 


ball-game-weekend way. 


“I consider that my experience 
over a period of thirty years of ac- 
tive contact with all phases of Ar- 
kansas life and its problems has 
prepared me to assume and effec- 
tively carry out the responsibility of 
the Office of Governor of this Great 
State,” writes Hardin. As to his 
capabilities, he is no doubt correct. 
No one argues that, in all, he is 
sound. Unfortunately, he is the 
right sort of man at the wrong place 
at the wrong time. Governor of 
Nebraska, Oregon, Indiana, perhaps; 
as Governor of Arkansas he is, at 
this juncture, out of the question. 


H. E. Wrturams was a college 
president at 32; an admirable credit, 
though some of, the distinction of it 
is drained in discovering that Wil- 
liams was one of the principal found- 
ers of Arkansas Baptist College at 
Walnut Ridge where, 19 years later, 
he is still president. He has shown 
interest in the development of high- 
ways, little in the development of 
race relations, A trifle anachronisti- 
cally, Williams is, at least in eco- 
nomic matters, a laissez fairist; from 
time to time registering excessive 
alarm at what he terms the march 
of “creeping socialism” in America. 

Known in the dailies as a “golden- 
throated orator,” his stumping style 
is something of a hangover from ac- 
tive pulpit days. Like the majority 
of his fellows, candidate Williams 
does not have much affection for 
the Governor, whom he has recently 
accused of abetting, sub rosa style, 
the integration of two Arkansas col- 


leges. 


Hat MILisap Jr., an oil man and 
owner of a chain of grocery stores, 
doesn’t hold with the political postu- 
“to the the 
spoils.” This would seem to be clear 
thinking, for Millsap hasn’t a wisp 
of a chance of winning, nor for that 


late, victor belongs 


matter has he made any immoderate 
efforts to do so. Despite the fact that 
he and his father are currently under- 
going litigation at the hands of 
their oil firm’s stockholders for al- 











legedly doing them out of four mil- 
lion dollars, one can’t help appreciate 
the unflagging gentlemanship with 
which he has thus far conducted him- 
self on his campaign across the state 
by bus. 

Unlike the other candidates, he is 
insouciant, angry at no one, mad 
at nothing. He does, however, strong- 
ly feel that the problems of Arkansas 
are economic and not racial; and he 
hasn’t as yet disclosed whether or 
not he discerns any connection be- 
tween, on the one hand, Arkansas’ 
dwindling population (better than 7 
per cent in the last 10 years) and al- 
most total lack-lustre as a location 
of branch plants for Northern indus- 
try, and, on the other, the state’s 
racial troubles. 

With a flair for the histrionic, Mill- 
sap filed for candidacy at the last 
possible hour. The single thrust be- 
hind his entrance into politics has 
about it something of the hillbilly 
Thoreauan vision: “I heard Chet 
Lauck [formerly of the Lum and 
Abner radio comedy team] at Har- 
rison last week on the need for 
political integrity in government, and 
this [his declared candidacy] is the 
result.” 

As did the four other candidates, 
Millsap deposited $1,500 with the 
Secretary of State upon filing his 
candidacy. So far as I know, he still 
has his oil wells and grocery stores: 
nor has he been sighted chucking 
money out his car windows onto the 
streets. These two items suggest that 
Millsap is quite conceivably in the 
campaign for whatever patronage 
he can lay his hands on, and that 
he might be inclined to sell his votes 
to the man he thinks the probable 
winner of the second primary for 


whatever largess they will bring. 
Any other conjectures as to why he 
is campaigning would perforce be 
uncomplimentary to his mental bal- 
ance. 


Bruce BENNETT, the State At- 
torney General, is adjudged the only 
man capable of defeating the Gov- 
ernor. Bennett, who was already a 
State Senator in his early 20s, is a 
political pro. His approach to politics 
is not dissimilar to, say, a plumber’s 
to bashing out a living: competent, 
thorough, knowledgeable in his field, 
but totally without imagination and 
inspiration. He is handsome and has 
a glamorous war record. He has to 
his reactionary credit the hunting 
out of potential Communists and the 
perpetual harassing of the state Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Once Gov- 
ernor, he promised to de-integrate 
every institution, place and phase 
of life in the state that is now in- 
tegrated, This de-integrating shall be 
brought about not by giving way 
to violence, but instead by dint of 
Bennett’s legal brain, an instrument 
which many persons feel he cali- 
brates too highly. 

When he first filed candidacy this 
January, Bennett espoused running 
an affirmative campaign, one free 
from indulgence in personal attack. 
He has since accused the Governor 
of unfair tax policies, of compelling 
Federally employed workers in cer- 
tain offices in the state to cough up 
for campaign donations, of running 
a $1,000-a-plate dinner at the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion to secure campaign 
funds, of doing more than anyone 
else in the South to foment integra- 
tion, and, neatest of all, of being in 





SEIZURE 


Castro Oil Seizure May Aggravate Cuba’s Economic Problems.—Newspaper headline. 


The purge of Castro is nearing, 


The pot is beginning to boil, 


Now the oil he is taking we’re hearing 
Referred to as Castro oil. 


—Richard Armour 








cahoots with Daisy Bates, piesident 
of the NAACP. Bennett's 
reasoning on this last item is that 
the only true gainers from Arkansas’ 
racial troubles have been the Goyv- 
ernor and Mrs. Bates—presumably 
the gains have been in publicity— 
and that, ergo, the two must in- 
evitably be in league. 

On the relationship of the Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Bates, Bennett has 
come up with the prettiest campaign 
gambit I have seen thus far. It is a 
photograph of the Governor, Mrs. 
Bates and a distinguished looking 
Negro from the West Indies who was 
visiting Little Rock in some vague 
ambassadorial capacity with Mrs, 
Bates as his guide. Taken in the 
Governor’s office, it shows the Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Bates grinning am- 
ply and shaking hands, while the 
West Indian stands between them. 
Atop the Bennett handout of the 
photo is the rubric, “When Old 
Friendships Are Renewed! Smile— 
Smile—SMILE!” I have been told 
that at Bennett headquarters this 
graphic composition is surreptiously 
slipped into a visitor’s coat pocket 
—rather like a dirty postcard. 


state 


OrvaAL Fausus is “standing on his 
record.” To many this record denotes 
simple havoc, economic dissipation 
and spiritual morass. However, the 
Governor and his followers seem im- 
mensely satisfied. The number of 
these followers is difficult to guess. 
It does seem safe to say, though, 
that the Governor may depend on the 
support of everyone in the state pos- 
sessed of the strict segregationist 
mentality. This is quite natural. 
After all, it was these people whose 
fealty the Governor’s actions have 
cultivated. 

At the moment, the Governor is 
busying himself with parrying the 
thrusts of Bennett and the others. 
This he does with disjunct sentences 
and thoughts, well-informed, though 
undisclosed, sources of information, 
and farm parables—old Faubustian 
gambits—as well as counter-thrusts. 
He is still the man to beat. 


The New ‘eader 
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By Francois Bondy 


‘The Congo’s 








First Premier 


Patrice Lumumba must set the course of his new nation 


STANLEYVILLE 
FIRSt SAW Patrice Lumumba’s 
face on my taxi driver’s shirt, 


| printed together with this inscrip- 


tion: Indépendance—30 juin. In 
Leopoldville, the Belgian Congo capi- 
tal, I had sought for him in vain 
and in his villa I found only his 
wife, children, brother and numer- 
ous secretaries and officials of his 
party, the Mouvement National Con- 
golais (MNC). 

I finally met Lumumba here in 
Stanleyville, the capital of the “East- 
ern province.” As a member of the 
Congo’s Executive Council, he had 
been expected at the second “Round 
Table” conference in Brussels, which 
had acted as a sort of Congolese 
shadow government, with rather 
vaguely defined powers, until the 
Congo gained its independence June 
30. Lumumba had suddenly called off 
his participation in the conference, 
however, and retired to Stanleyville, 
the original center and stronghold of 
his party. Today he reigns over 
both this province—where he is re- 
garded as an uncrowned king—and 
the country at large as the first 
Premier of the Republic of Congo. 
He is now without doubt the strong- 


est political figure in the country. 


I spent many hours with Lumumba 
during my four days in Stanleyville 
a few weeks before independence. 
He is a tall, imposing, bearded man, 
about 34 years old and taller than 
most of the Congolese I have seen. 
In the house where he lives here, 
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which has been placed at his disposal 
by one of his friends, he spends 
most of his time in a large office. 
In front of the windows there is a 
constant throng which stands from 
early morning till late at night, 
gaping and feasting its eyes on the 
great man it reveres, picking up 
scraps of his conversations and 
dictated letters. In the room itself 
there are usually over a dozen re- 
gional secretaries and colleagues, 
waiting to be received. 

In the midst of this crowd Lumum- 
ba does most of his work in a spirit 
of unshakeable calm. He often 
answers the telephone himself. Even 
the smallest problem, such as the 
wage demands of a chauffeur, is 
submitted to him, (Under this de- 
mand he wrote: “Not granted. This 
chauffeur is a patriot who will work 
for us for nothing until the day of 
independence”—but he allowed the 
chauffeur’s expenses to be paid.) 
Delegations come from the more re- 
mote districts—from Banalia or Polis 
or from villages with traditional 
tribal chiefs—and report to him on 
the progress of the elections. Stacks 
of telegrams containing news are 
piled up in front of him. 

Europeans are always calling to 
see Lumumba. They are not all cor- 
respondents of English and American 
papers who know that often even the 
most exciting news from the Congo is 
reduced to a few lines. The only re- 
porter confident his copy will be used 
is Homer Bigart of the New York 
Times which, as everyone knows, has 
space for everything fit to print. 

Among the Europeans is a young 


Belgian doctor who has suddenly been 
ordered to transfer by the Adminis- 
tration because he is too popular 
and is alleged to be living with a 
negress (he disputes this, but not 
very vigorously). Lumumba smiling- 
ly counsels him to accept his trans- 
fer calmly. The Congolese Govern- 
ment would see to it that he is placed 
where he is needed—there is a great 
shortage of European doctors and so 
far there is not a single qualified 
Congolese doctor. 

The head of a school hitherto at- 
tended predominantly by Europeans 
comes to discuss its future with 
Lumumba. A young, brilliantly clever 
Greek reports; he is one of the active 
helpers of the MNC, but he does not 
think very highly of the quality of 
the propagandists of this raw young 
party which in the space of a few 
months had to travel the road from 
a small organization to a mass move- 
ment. 

All of a sudden Lumumba said to 
me: “I’ve done enough work. Let’s 
go for a little drive and have a 
chat.” We got into his open American 
car and the chauffeur drove off at 
six miles an hour. From all the 
streets there echoed the cry, “Uhuru,” 
which means both “independence” 
and “peace.” Soon there were hun- 
dreds crowding round the car— 
mostly -children—all roaring: “Our 
father is here. We are satisfied.” 
Amid this choir of people running in 
front of and alongside the car, all 
trying to touch it, conversation soon 
became quite impossible, and after 
we had tried to exchange ideas about 
the French and Belgian constitutions 
and a presidential republic, at the 
top of our voices, we finally gave up. 

Whenever Lumumba travels his 
journey lasts many hours since in 
every village the inhabitants throw 
trees on the road, block the route 
and refuse to let him go until he has 
made a speech. Anyone who has ac- 
companied him on one of these 
journeys cannot have the slightest 
doubt about Lumumba’s authority 
and popularity. From the day about 
a year ago when, having previously 








been the head of a civil servants’ 
trade union, he founded his party— 
the only one to embrace the whole of 
the Congo—here in Stanleyville, the 
movement has grown and spread like 
wildfire. It was he who, on his return 
from the pan-African conference in 
Accra (which played a decisive role 
in the history of the Congo), first 
proclaimed “Inde- 
pendence” at a meeting in Leopold- 
ville where shortly afterwards the 


the watchword 


great disturbances broke out. 

When the first Round Table con- 
ference was convened in Brussels— 
with an odd assortment of spokesmen 
from the Congo—Lumumba was in 
prison reading books on constitution- 
al law which had been sent him by 
a European friend. But the Congolese 
refused to enter into negotiations 
without Lumumba and so the “ex- 
tremist agitator” was taken straight 
from his cell to Brussels, where, to 
the astonishment of the world and 
also most of the Congolese, the Bel- 
gians decided to grant complete in- 
dependence in an amazingly short 
period of time to the colony which 
it had administered so ruthlessly. 

Since then, Lumumba, whose in- 
tellectual and political horizons have 
been immensely widened within a few 
years, has had no time to spare for 
the studies which he carried on in 
prison. A week before independence 
he became the Premier and today is 
working hard to unite the disparate 
political forces of his divided young 
nation. He is an _ outstanding 
figure in the political life of the 
Congo and hence of Africa as a 
whole. For where Sékou Touré in 
Guinea and Kwame Nkrumah in 
Ghana may be just as strong per- 
sonalities as Lumumba, the Congo 
with its 15 million inhabitants is the 
richest, best administered and most 
highly developed area of independent 
Black Africa, It may well depend on 
an individual like Lumumba whether 
the Congo disintegrates or takes over 
what, for all its sins and short- 
comings, may justly be described as 
the great and even noble legacy of the 
Belgian administration, 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 





The Indian Congress 


BOMBAY 

HAT Inp1A’s_ ruling Congress 
tel is foundering became 
painfully obvious after the _first- 
week-of-June session of its All India 
Congress Committee. Even more 


painfully obvious, the result of this 
discovery is now leading divisive 
communal and neo-fascist groups to 
rear their ugly heads once again. 
The All India Congress Committee, 
which meets twice a year, went into 
session this time to discuss the party’s 
possible Although 
members were worried about the 
threat posed by China and by the 
post-summit deterioration of the in- 
ternational situation, in which India 
is directly involved, it was decided 
not to make any official resolutions 
and to give the rank and file a free 
hand so that, if possible, the recom- 
mendations of an earlier party Re- 
organization Committee could be 
freely and frankly discussed, This 
made the session unusual. For years, 
party members attended 
only to raise their hands at ap- 
propriate times to endorse the wishes 
of the Congress high command, led, 
however unofficially, by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This time it was everyone’s 
hope that things would be different. 

It was different—and with a venge- 


reorganization. 


sessions 


ance. Speaker after speaker attacked 
the party’s aging leadership, openly 
suggested that the founding fathers. 
still adorning the party platform, 
give way to younger leadership and 
demanded that at least a third of 
the Congress Working Committee 
be elected 
nominated again and again by a Con- 


now instead of being 


gress President, himself a 


nominee of the high command. 


party 


Everyone, presumably, expected 
this and it was believed a shrewd 
move on the part of the leadership 


to let the rank and file blow off 


steam. But everyone, apparently, did 
not include the Congress high com 
mand, which has apparently gotten 
so used to docile acquiescence that 
it can brook no opposition. Nehru 
came down like a ton of bricks on 
the young rebels. Contrary to his 
usual role of liberal reformer, he 
resolutely opposed any reorganiza- 
tion of the party, refused to accept 
the possibility of elections, deriding 
the speakers for their “meaningless” 
attacks and generally lost his temper. 
For a change, however, he failed to 
cow his fellow members and over. 
night, seeing the way the wind was 
blowing, changed his tactics and 
voted for accepting the principle of 
election. Unfortunately, he forgot to 
take his senior colleagues into his 
last-minute confidence; as a result, 
they voted against him and the ses- 
sion thereafter broke up amidst 
scenes of unprecedented confusion. 

The Congress party still remains 
to be reorganized. But the public ex- 
hibition of disunity and lack of plan- 
ning it gave, the growing inability 
of Nehru either to guide or control 
his own party, or, for that matter, 
to know his own mind, has not gone 
unnoticed. In southern Madras, 4 
black-shirted organization, led by a 
communal fanatic, is again demand- 
ing secession of South from North 
and to show its earnestness is going 
around burning Indian maps and 


flags. In northern Punjab, the martial | 


Sikh community also is again de 
manding a separate linguistic state 
and to back the demand has launched 
a direct action movement which has 
led to serious rioting even in the 
streets of Delhi. The Communists 
and Socialists again are bent on et 
couraging those who want to “Bal 
kanize” the country—their primary 
objective being to further weaken the 
Congress party. And while the cout 
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Old forces in India can no longer cope with new problems 


Party and Its Foundering Fathers 


try is thus preoccupied with internal 
schisms, China continues to mass 
artillery in western Tibet and build 
jet airfields on India’s borders. 

Way back in 1946, before freedom 
dawned, the late Mahatma Gandhi 
shrewdly suggested the dissolution 
of the Congress party, which at that 
time was not really a party but a 
national platform, conceived to help 
win national independence. Nehru 
and other party men resisted this 
suggestion and for the last 14 years 
have been carrying on their backs 
a vast, amorphous, slowly crumbling 
organization which has been unable 
to define a policy, which includes 
men of widely differing political 
coloration and which, in the last half 
decade, has become synonymous with 
corruption. Strangely enough, the 
governments sponsored by this party 
have successfully undertaken the task 
of national reconstruction and car- 
ried through a giant planned devel- 
opment which has brought the coun- 
try within measurable distance of 
the point of “economic takeoff.” In 
the process, however, the govern- 
ments have become things apart from 
the party. Until recently, Nehru was 
a law unto himself, but the party has 
lost its grass roots contact, its pres- 
tige has dwindled and everywhere 
parochial groups have risen to wage 
war against it. Lack of opposition, 
in turn, has hastened the processes 
of disintegration, yet even today the 
Indian people have no alternative 
with which to threaten Congress pre- 
ponderance. 

Nor are the masses ready to throw 
the nation into confusion by experi- 
menting with other parties and 
ideologies, Nehru and his Govern- 
ment, alter nearly a decade and a 
half of office, still provide India 
with a vast measure of political 
stability and a great economic im- 
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petus. They keep this subcontinent 
sufficiently unified to enable it to 
turn itself from an agricultural into 
an industrial unit. But how much 
longer can this state of affairs go on? 
How much longer before the story 
of Egypt, Pakistan, Turkey—or at 
least Indonesia—is repeated? Why 
is Nehru not thinking in constructive 
terms of the leadership that must 
follow him? Where is the second 
line of leadership, in the Congress 
party or elsewhere? These are ques- 
tions everyone is asking after the 
latest Congress party fiasco and the 
questions gain in urgency as China 
increases its military preparations on 
the Indian border. 

As China does so, Indian military 
preparations are also stepped up. 
Parliament and people are quite 
ready to vote more and more money 
to the Defense Ministry, which is 
rapidly assuming a pivotal position in 
the Indian Government. This could 
be dangerous to Indian democracy, 
especially since the armed forces are 
the country’s only really disciplined 
and cohesive force and anyone using 
them could quickly gain ascendancy. 
For the moment no such move ap- 
pears on the horizon. The Army and 
its leaders eschew politics. Their 
British training, 
stands them in good stead. And while 
Nehru lives, a military or any other 
kind of coup d’état appears un- 
thinkable. At the same time, the 
country is increasingly conscious of 
the need for firm leadership, not 
necessarily the leadership of one man, 
but a leadership which is practical, 
patriotic and, above all, which makes 
sense. The Congress party form of 
socialism makes less and less sense 
in a country which needs to be in- 
creasingly pragmatic. As the Con- 
gress party itself is discovering, it 
is no use airing theories which im- 


in this context, 


mediately thereafter must be modi- 
fied out of existence. Congress party 
policies on nationalization, state 
enterprise and cooperative farming 
are all being chopped into little 
pieces by the pressure of events, and 
the time is at hand when nobody 
will believe anything it proclaims, 
even if Nehru is its mouthpiece. From 
this to disillusion with democracy it- 
self is not a very great distance and 
right now not a few Indians already 
look wistfully across the borders to 
Pakistan where a general has very 
much simplified the techniques of 
government. 

For India, the one saving grace is 
local self-government as practiced in 
its 600,000 villages for several hun- 
dred years. This the Congress party 
and the Government wisely has 
sought to strengthen. Village pan- 
chayats—councils—today have more 
power than ever before and as far 
as rural reconstruction is concerned, 
the Nehru Government is going in 
for a phased program of decentraliza- 
tion. But the program is necessarily 
slow whereas events, both inside and 
outside the country, are moving 
rapidly. Outside, the buffer of neu- 
tralism has become sadly dented and 
Nehru’s once-shining sword of co- 
existence is rusting in its Indian 
scabbard. Inside, the rising tempo 
of industrialization, the breakup of 
the joint family system, the restless- 
ness of the nation’s youth, the con- 
tinued failure of the Opposition to 
provide an alternative and the pre- 
occupation with local, parochial is- 
sues of little or no importance, are 
all building into a whirlwind. In 
the lull before the storm, India 
desperately needs the finesse of a 
Gandhi and the iron will of a 
Sardar Patel; instead it has Nehru. 
as mercurial as the uncertain weather 
that lies ahead. 
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Wasuincton, D.C. 
opay I’m not writing a general 
et on what Congress has done 
since January and what has been 
left to do in the grand post-conven- 
tion rush later on. All that I pro- 
pose to do is report on the present 
status and content of a bill on which 
I have already produced at least one 
fairly full argument. 

On August 25, 1916, Congress 
passed a bill entitled “An Act to 
establish a National Park Service 
and for Other purposes” under the 
terms of which our magnificent sys- 
tem of national parks and monu- 
ments have been developed. But a 
good many of the citizens interested 
in the nation-wide effort to preserve 
and develop our great sections of 
forest land have 
realized that this early law, and the 
others which have been 
passed since, are more or less in- 


and_ wilderness 
various 


adequate. Some of our best and most 
intelligent advocates 
have expressed a fear that the mil- 
lions of visitors to our national parks 
will unwittingly destroy some of their 
charms. The rude tread of the tramp- 
ing mobs inevitably destroys dainty 


conservation 


plants and scares away many a tiny 
animal. The cry has gone up that 
our very devotion to natural beauties 
is bringing about their destruction. 
To deal with this situation there 
has been developed and gradually 
perfected what is called the National 
Wilderness Preservation System, gen- 
erally referred to as the “Wilderness 
System.” On the day before the mem- 
bers of Congress scattered to their 
conventions or their vacations, Demo- 
cratic Senator James E. Murray of 
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Keeping the 
Wilderness Wild 


Montana, that old warhorse of con- 
servation measures, introduced and 
explained at length a new and amend- 
ed version of the original Wilderness 
Bill which would bring the Wilder- 
ness System up to date. So much 
work has been expended upon this 
measure, and it is so carefully 
thought out, that it is to be hoped 
that the text of it will be widely 
distributed and the understanding of 
it will become general. 

Senator Murray explained at the 
outset of his address that the pro- 
posed law is not at all in opposition 
to the Multiple Use Bill already 
passed by the present Congress. As 
I understand the matter, “multiple 
use” of Government property pro- 
vides for any productive and profit- 
able utilization which does not dimin- 
ish or destroy its permanent value. 
Under the terms of the new bill it 
is, I suppose, possible for the De- 
partment of the Interior or the De- 
partment of Agriculture to lease 
areas under their control which can 
be utilized for the production of oil, 
lumber, minerals or for use in other 
ways—provided, of course, that the 
property is preserved for the enjoy- 
ment or use of future generations. 

Senator Murray referred repeated- 
ly to the fact that the Multiple Use 
Bill frequently made reference to the 
Wilderness System. It was taken for 
granted from beginning to end that 
no use of Government land would 
be allowed if it would bring about 
the destruction of wilderness spots 
covered under the original Wilder- 
ness measure. The fact that this 
point of view was kept in mind 
during debate on a bill obviously 


By William E. Bohn 





aimed at profitable use of public lan( 
shows how much progress our legis 
lators have made in this field. Th 
fathers of the Multiple Use Bill] ep. 
corporated in it this definite stat. 


ment: “The establishment and maip. 


tenance of areas of wilderness ar 


consistent with the purposes and pro. 


visions of this act.” 


Here are a few sentences which} 
will give you a picture of what the 


new Wilderness Bill is all about: “Ly 
order to secure for the American 
people of present and future genera. 
tions the benefits of an enduring re. 
source of wilderness, there is here. 
by established a National Wilderness 
Preservation System to be composed 
of Federally owned areas in the 
United States and its territories and 
possessions retaining _ their 
primeval character and influence an( 
being managed for purposes con- 
sistent with their continued preserva. 
tion as wilderness, for the public 
purposes of use and enjoyment by 
the people in such manner as will 
leave them unimpaired for future 
use and enjoyment as wilderness.” 

Those who look at this bill, printed 
in the July 2 Congressional Record, 
will be interested in the definition of 
the word “wilderness”: “A wilder. 
ness, in contrast with those areas 
where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby 
recognized as an area where the 
earth and its community of life are 
untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not re: 
main.” An area of wilderness is 
further defined to mean “an area of 
undeveloped Federal land _ without 


permanent improvement or human} 
habitation which is protected and 
Pp 


managed so as to preserve its natural 
conditions and which (1) general; 
appears to have been affected pri 
marily by the forces of nature, with 
the imprint of man’s works substan- 
tially unnoticeable; (2) has out 
standing opportunities for solitude 
or a rugged, primitive and uncot- 
fined type of outdoor recreation.” 
It is, in short, a place where a mat 
can be alone. 
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Duvalier rules his little country with a ruthless hand 


HAITI: FORGOTTEN 
DICTATORSHIP 


By Serafino Romualdi 


UBLIC INTEREST in the Caribbean 
D rca is concentrated these days 
on events in Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic. The bloody dictatorship of 
Francois Duvalier in Haiti, the little 
country sandwiched in between, has 
faded into the background and in 
many circles has been forgotten al- 
together. Still worse, some people 
still regard Duvalier’s proclaimed 
“democratic” aspirations as genuine. 

After all—many of his apologists 
proclaim—‘‘Doesn’t the U.S. give 
Duvalier economic help?” “Hasn’t 
he requested and obtained a military 
training mission? What better proof 
of his ‘friendship’ for the United 
States? And if so, then why worry 
too much about his strong-arm meth- 
ods? He has to act that way in order 
to keep the Communists down.” But 
the trouble with this kind of reason- 
ing is that Duvalier, while getting 
help from the United States, is actu- 
ally in the hands of a gang of pro- 
Communist advisors who are pushing 
him closer and closer to the Com- 
munist line. 

Signatory to a Communist mani- 
festo in Mexico City during World 
War JI, Duvalier openly defended 
and collaborated with Communists in 
Haiti. His private secretary and 
brother-in-law, Lucien Daumec, is a 
member of the Haitian Communist 
party and has even been refused a 
Visa for transit through the United 
States, 

One of Duvalier’s most intimate 
SeRAFINO ROMUALDI, a regular writer 
for Tres New Leaner, is the AFL- 


C10’s !nter-American Representative. 
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advisors is Félix Dorléans Juste, 
president and founder of the Haitian 
Communist party. Jules Blanchet, 
personal advisor to the President, 
former Minister Without Portfolio in 
the present Government, now Presi- 
dent of a Superior Court of Record 
(Cour Supérieure des Comptes), is a 
founder and member of the Popular 
Socialist party, the Haitian version 
of the Communist Peoples Socialist 
party of Cuba, Hervé Boyer, Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industry in 
the Duvalier Cabinet, and his wife, 
who was an instructor in a Parisian 
Communist school, are—according to 
highly respected Haitian sources— 
both members of the French Com- 
munist party. 

Duvalier has recalled to Haiti all 
the young Communists living in 
France or in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries who, prior to his assuming the 
Presidency, had been denied entry 
into Haiti. Rodolphe Moise, a mem- 
ber of the Haitian Communist party, 
and his Hungarian wife received per- 
sonal letters of invitation from Du- 
valier to come to Haiti. They are 
now in charge of a school in the 
Kenscoff area where they instruct 
Haitian peasants in Communist doc- 
trine; the school is sustained by Du- 
valier. Roger Gaillard and his wife, 
formerly university professors in 
Bulgaria, are now professors at the 
Haitian National University. Edriss 
St. Amand, who was a founder of 
the Haitian Communist party, a mili- 
tant Communist in France and the 
author of a Communist novel pub- 
lished in Paris, is now a professor 
at the School of Advanced Interna- 


tional Studies, an institution sup- 
ported by the Haitian Government. 

Most former members of the 
Haitian Communist party and the 
Popular Socialist party are officials, 
functionaries or proteges of the Gov- 
ernment, living peacefully in Haiti, 
methodically pursuing their subver- 
sive activities. None is in exile. In 
contrast democratic political groups 
and free organized labor organiza- 
tions have been ruthlessly crushed, 
their leaders killed, imprisoned, or 
forced into exile. 

Duvalier came to power on Sep- 
tember 22, 1957, by fraudulent elec- 
tions, and undertook to govern by 
terroristic methods. He set up a 
secret police made up largely of ex- 
convicts and felons, known as cagou- 
lards—the hooded ones. They func- 


_tioned primarily at night, violating 


the homes of the leaders of opposi- 
tion political groups and their friends. 

Among Haiti’s honored citizens 
who were murdered were Ducasse 
Jumelle, a former Senator and Min- 
ister of the Interior and of Justice, 
and his brother, Charles Jumelle, an 
outstanding Haitian. They were as- 
sassinated openly in Port-au-Prince, 
the capital city. Another brother, 
Clement, former Cabinet Minister and 
Presidential candidate, and leader of 
the National party, died in asylum in 
a foreign embassy, where he was 
carried unconscious and gravely ill 
from his underground hiding. The 
surviving fourth Jumelle brother, 
Gaston, now President of the Na- 
tional party, managed to escape from 
Haiti and currently lives in New 
York, 

Ex-Senator Franck Legendre was 
whisked away and has never again 
been seen or found. The head of a 
well-known family, Antoine Marcel, 
was similarly disposed of. The au- 
thorities have never been able to ex- 
plain what happened to Augustin Cli- 
tandre, managing editor of the news- 
paper Le Soleil (The Sun), who was 
arrested in 1958 and has never been 
seen since. 

Duvalier boasts of having sup- 
pressed all opposition to his regime. 
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Contrary to the Constitution, he has 
expelled six Senators who criticized 
certain bills proposed by the Min- 
isters of his Cabinet. These Senators 
are Jean Belizaire, Chairman of the 
Legislative Judiciary Committee; Luc 
Stephen, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee for Foreign Relations and 
official guest of the American Gov- 
ernment in 1958; Jules Larrieux, 
Thomas Désulmé and Jean David 
(also former Cabinet Minister) and 
Emmanuel Moreau, pastor of the 
Episcopal Church. Five of these Sen- 
ators are now living in exile in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Freedom of the press, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, has been sup- 
pressed. The newspapers Haiti- 
Miroir, Independence, and Le Patri- 
ote have had their printing establish- 
ments ransacked and dynamited by 
the secret police. The editors, after 
long months in prison, have had to 
go into exile to save their lives. One 
of these, Georges Petit, who has a 
background of more than 30 years 
of independent journalism, is pres- 
ently living in Mexico City. 
Duvalier does not respect the ju- 
dicial principles guaranteed by the 
Constitution. He illegally removes or 
replaces judges who do not protect 
the interests of his friends or who 
refuse to condemn his enemies. The 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Haiti, Theodore Nicoleau, who up- 
held a legal principle displeasing to 
the President, was removed from of- 
fice the following day. At the same 
time, Duvalier removed another ca- 
reer judge, Emile Sainclair, because 
he was a friend of the Chief Justice. 
The present regime also carries out 
its tyrannies against religion. Last 
year some priests of the Roman Cath- 
olic church were expelled from Haiti 
and the Archbishop of Port-au-Prince 
was threatened with arrest. The 
Christian religion is generally held 
in very low esteem by Duvalier, 
whose wish and intent is to establish 
Vaudou (voodooism) as the national 
religion. 
No sooner had he come to power 
than Duvalier began to persecute the 
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labor unions and to force their lead- 
ers on the road to exile. The day is 
now rapidly approaching when the 
new unions being organized by the 
Government will be closely allied 
with the Communist-dominated labor 
confederation of neighboring Cuba. 
In February 1959, at the request 
of the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization (ORIT), I went to Haiti 
to investigate the trade union situa- 
tion. Previously, in July 1958, I was 
denied permission to enter Haiti by 
the police, who put me back into the 
plane. I found the National Union of 
Haitian Workers (UNOH) taken 
over by stooges of the Government. 
the legitimate leaders in hiding or 
asylum in some foreign embassy. 
Nathanael Michel, UNOH General 
Secretary, whom I tried to contact 
first, had sought asylum a few days 
earlier in the Venezuelan Embassy, 
together with his wife and three chil- 
dren. He decided on this desperate 
move after he became convinced that 
his life was in real danger. Another 
labor leader, Lyderic Bonaventure, 
head of the chauffeurs’ union, was 
also in the Venezuelan Embassy. He 
had sought asylum after another 
man, Dieudonne John, was mistaken 
for him and murdered on the night 
of January 25. Jean Philippe, an- 
other labor leader, went abroad. 
These three now lead the National 
Union of Haitian Workers in Exile, 
with headquarters in New York and 
a delegation in Caracas, which has 
been recognized by the ORIT-In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Dacius Benoit, presi- 
dent of the Longshoremen’s Union, 
and an old friend of mine, was in 
hiding, his health and mind broken 
after his arrest and torture by the 
police. I was told that he had been 
doused with gasoline and then set 
on fire. 
Communist advisors 
have managed to influence his policy 


Duvalier’s 


in order to generate a violent dislike 
and hatred of Americans. They pre- 
pare things so that when Duvalier 
inevitably dictators 
sooner or later do—the people will 


falls—as all 





give vent to their anti-American an. 
ger and put a Communist-anointed 
“popular democracy” @ la Cubana 
into power. 

On May 18, Haitian Flag Day, a 
student demonstration took place in 
Port-au-Prince. About 400. partici. 
pated, carrying placards denouncing 
the “Yankee Imperialists.” The Gov. 
ernment permitted the demonstration 
—indeed, actually organized it as a 
sort of blackmail to extract more 
economic help from the U.S. The 
decoy is—“The people are starving; 
give me help; otherwise they'll go 
Communist.” So far he 
ceeded very well indeed! 

Talk to any of the distinguished 
Haitian exiles now in the United 
States—politicians, 


has sue: 


labor _ leaders, 
former diplomats or simply profes. 
sional people—and they will tell you, 
in anguish, that the horrible Duvalier 
regime is still in power because of 
the political support and economic 
help from the United States. Per- 
haps the assertion can be disputed 
somewhat, but the fact remains that 
this is what they believe. They cite. 
for instance, the presence of a 40-man 
Marine Corps training mission which 
is putting the Haitian Army—which 
had reached a state of disintegration 
and was no longer trusted by the 
dictator—into fighting trim. Last 
August, when a fire broke out in the 
Dessaline Army Barracks, panic and 
great confusion resulted. People 
rushed to the scene of the fire in the 
same square the Presidential Palace 
is located. Duvalier was frightened. 
He feared the mob would storm the 
palace, so he had it quickly sur- 
rounded for protection by tanks— 
manned by the U.S. Marines. 

Perhaps the mob and the military 
had no intention of storming the 
palace and overthrowing the Govern- 
ment, but the presence of the tanks, 
manned by U.S. Marines, made sure 
that no such attempt was made. To 
the Haitian people that gesture was 
dramatic “proof” of the United 
States’ identification with the Du- 
valier regime. And it will be a long 
time before they forget it! 
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TOWARD THE 
IDEAL FEDERATION 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


HATEVER ROAD we choose will in the end lead us 
V: one conclusion: The world community must be 
governed as a World Community. We can inquire how 
to eliminate violence from international life. This means 








that a permanent administration of justice must watch 
events and see that every nation gets its due, The idea 
is too obvious for elaboration, and has been embodied 
in the famous dictum, si vis pacem colet justitiam. But 
the matter does not by any means end there; on the 
contrary, this observation breeds a:number of problems. 

To begin with, justice can be administered only in 
the name of a sovereign. Which sovereign in this case? 
Is it not obvious that on the day we decide that violence 
must be eliminated from international relations we have 
ipso facto decided that a supra-national sovereignty must 
be set up? What then are we to conclude if not that the 
nations who oppose a supra-national authority do not 
really want violence entirely eliminated from interna- 
tional relations, or do not really believe it can be done, 
or refuse to pay the price of peace? 

Then again, what do we really mean by justice? Is a 
situation inherently unjust to continue indefinitely for the 
sake of barring the way to physical violence? If law is 
the opposite of and antidote for violence, can it be in- 
terpreted as the mere application of the net of treaties 
inherited from the international jungle of the past? 
Or should it be a law legislated by the sovereign authority 
in whose name it is to be administered? 

We must, therefore, begin by understanding clearly 
what violence actually is. If, for instance, we admit, as 
we must, that violence is only to be countenanced as an 
answer to violence, we must be careful to be clear as to 
who begins it. This will lead us to what seems an inevit: 
able distinction between passive and active violence. It 
is obvious that there is such a thing as passive violence: 
the refusal to put an end to a situation inherently un- 
Just. It follows that the elimination of violence from 
'nternational relations requires a number of institutions: 

* A World Court administering world law in the 
hame of a World Authority; 

* A World Legislature defining the law which the 
Court is t» administer ; 
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This is the second of a two-part article on a world com- 
munity by Salvador de Madariaga, the distinguished 
Spanish diplomat and author. Madariaga has served in 
many important international positions, including Di- 
rector of the Disarmament Section of the League of 
Nations Secretariat (1922-27), Spanish Permanent 
Delegate to the League (1931-36), Secretary General of 
the Geneva Conference for the Supervision of Trade in 
Arms (1925) and Spanish delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932. This essay, published in connec- 
tion with the 50th anniversary program of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, will form a chapter 
in a new book, Perspectives on Peace: 1910-1960, to 
be issued this fall by Praeger in New York and Stevens 
& Sons in London, The third section of this article, on 
a world police force, is taken from a proposal submitted 
to the UN by Madariaga and Jayaprakash Narayan. 





© A World Council able to deal with awkward situa- 
tions, and amicably to resolve states of passive violence. 

Therefore, again, our conclusion is that the world com- 
munity must be governed: i.e., it must become a World 
Commonwealth. 

If we now approach the subject from yet another angle, 
our conclusion will remain unaltered. A number of cir- 
cumstances have developed in our modern world which 
make war not merely odious, as it always has been, but 
obsolete. 

The first of these new circumstances is the totalitarian 
character of modern war. To be sure, European wars 
have at times in the past taken on all the grim aspects 
of natural catastrophies. The Thirty Years’ War is one 
of the worst examples. But never in history has a war 
so completely engulfed in its maelstrom the whole life 
of the nations engaged in it as the two World Wars of 
our century; nor indeed, spread its ugly tentacles so far 
into the territory and economy of the neutral or un- 
committed onlookers. While the wars of old could be 
considered mostly as matters for the military specialists 
of both sides, wars today carve deep, hollow channels into 
the body politic of our nations in which the whole of 
the nation’s life must flow. 

This trend has been further intensified by the invention 
of the new missiles and bombs. It is no longer merely 
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the all-absorbing nature of wars as omnipresent activities 
which throws whole nations into the turmoil, but also 
the fact that the range and power of the new weapons 
is life-destroying to a degree no one had dared imagine 
generations ago. In the face of this development, fron- 
tiers vanish and peoples, even when separated by oceans, 
merge into a physical solidarity before death much more 
intimate than that physical solidarity in life we have 
been led to observe. If the world will not be united in 
life, it will certainly be united in death. 

Yet another important circumstance in this respect is 
the all but dramatic change brought about in “foreign” 
or “international” or (as I prefer to say) “world” policy 
by the entry of a crowd on the stage. In days of old, not 
so very old at that, “foreign” policy was the privilege 
of the selected few. Diplomats and a few politicians of 
each nation wove and unwove the nets of foreign rela- 
tions. The public followed their activities with only a 
distracted eye. It was easy to bamboozle the public into 
believing almost anything by a few articles in the press. 

Public opinion is far more awake nowadays, even in 
backward nations. It may not always be enlightened, but 
it is alive to the issue. And, what is even more to the 
point, it is alive not merely to issues directly concerning 
the nation, but to all issues abroad as well, thereby re- 
vealing a sound instinct for moral solidarity and world 
unity. This fact became clear during the Suez and Buda- 
pest crises to such an extent that General Sir Charles 
Keightley, the British Commander-in-Chief for the Suez 
operations, in his report to his Government after the 
event, concluded that henceforth public opinion must be 
counted as an important military factor. 

It will be remembered that the Suez and Budapest 
crises broke upon the world simultaneously and that 
public opinion, not merely national but world public 
opinion, forced Britain and France to give up that enter- 
prise, while the invasion and murder of Hungary pro- 
ceeded to its inexorable end. Nevertheless, from our 
point of view, the difference is far less material than 
meets the eye: for even the Soviet Union had to pretend 
that its tanks had been called in by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment itself. This imposture was put in circulation 
by the Soviet Government not merely for Western con- 
sumption but for the benefit of its own public opinion. 
This proves that nowadays the world is governed to a 
considerable extent by public opinion; and that the 
Khrushchevs and Francos, who cannot hope to gain 
approval from their people, have no other way out than 
to keep the public as ignorant of the facts as the efficiency 
of their machines allows. 

Even so, truth will out and it will ooze in. And so for 
world affairs, events have a definite tendency to prove 
that public opinion can paralyze a show of force. By 
far the most dramatic case of victorious public opin- 
ion may well be the very force that keeps the world safe 
from the Red Army. Without in any way detracting 
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from the deterrent value of the nuclear weapons and the 
intercontinental missiles, it is safe to assert thai ‘he most 
effective deterrent against a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe is no other than the state of public opinion jp 
that part of the continent which the Soviet Union already 
occupies. At the first shot of a European war, the whole 
of Eastern Europe would rise against its tyrants. If any 
doubts were entertained by Soviet Union on the matter. 
they would surely have been dispelled by the risings in 
East Berlin, Poznan and Budapest, and the reception 
given to Nixon by the people of Warsaw. 

If the best definition of democracy is government by 
public opinion, all that precedes amounts to saying that 
the world has become one big democracy. Our con- 
clusion would then be, again, that since the world com. 
munity has become a World Commonwealth it must be 
governed as such. 


B" THIS TIME our ever-recurring conclusion contains 
a new element. The world community is a world 
democracy. Let us not be diverted from the main line 
of our argument by the criticisms, only too often justi 
fied, against the too sudden transplantation to Asian or 
African soils of tender European or American demo-' 
cratic institutions; nor indeed by the as yet rudimentary 
state of the institutions and workings of the rising world 
democracy. They do not impair the fact that the true 
ruler of the world today is public opinion. It follows 
that force is bound to weigh less and less as a factor in 
the relations between nations and men. This statement 
would appear prima facie to be of good omen for world 
peace. It may therefore become useful at this stage to 
inquire into the true nature of peace. 

Peace is often interpreted in a shallow way as the 
mere absence of trouble, turmoil, noise, outward strife. 
But if such a view of peace were correct, what better 
ideal of peace than the peace of the dead? Peace is by 
no means such a negative and passive concept; it is, 0! 
the contrary, a positive and active state of affairs. Peace 
is the enjoyment of activity within a group that know 
no inner strife, and therefore under rules and ways freel! 
arrived at between its members. It follows that peace 
and freedom are inseparable ideas. Freedom is not é 
mere condition for peace to emerge: Freedom is peace 
and peace is freedom. If peace implies the absence 6 
violence, and lack of freedom is conceivable only undey 
(active or passive) violence, peace and freedom art 
identical terms. Violence in public affairs might be de 
fined as the use of force without the backing of publi 
opinion. And so we complete the circle of ideas whic 
support each other and which, together, support th’ 
peaceful World Commonwealth. | 

Once the true nature of peace has been grasped, ! 
becomes patent that no peace is possible with a pat! 
that is not at peace within itself. No contract could be 
concluded with a person afflicted with a split personality: 
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A treaty with a country split by civil war, whether cold 
or hot. is impossible. It is not merely inadvisable; it is 
impossible. It does not happen. It may be negotiated, 
drafted, signed and ratified; but it does not happen. All 
countries ruled by other than democratic methods must, 
therefore, be placed in the category of nations with whom 
no peace treaty is possible. This is due to the fact that 
all countries, even the most backward, have evolved 
enough public opinion (more or less enlightened, but that 
is a different problem) to be politically alive. If the 
government is not democratic enough, it is therefore 
relying. in part at least, on force and not on public 
opinion. This means a split inner life and thus no possi- 
bility of true peace. 

Therefore, when a nation at peace within itself at- 
tempts to come to peaceful terms with a nation at war 
within itself, whether this war be hot or cold, the in- 
evitable dilemma arises: Since in the split nation the 
government is the enemy of the people, the free nation 
can be the friend of the government and therefore the 
enemy of the people, or the friend of the people and there- 
fore the enemy of the government. In the first case, the 
“peace” achieved will be a shame and a sham; in the 
second case, it will lead to diplomatic tensions, but the 
situation will be more real. 

We may then dismiss as irrelevant all endeavors to 
come to terms with the Soviet Union, since the Soviet 
Union is not at peace within itself and since it maintains 
a number of nations in the same split frame of mind. 
Grim as our conclusion may be, there is no other way 
to reach peace in any given area than true freedom 
throughout that area. 

These reflections add to our skepticism on disarma- 
ment. It is doubtful whether disarmament meetings as 
such are worth the trouble and expense—aside from 
whatever maneuvering and negotiating may go on in 
other more substantial matters while they last. On the 
other hand, there is no more urgent, important and 
pregnant task than that of ensuring an unimpeachable 
enlightenment of world public opinion. The present po- 
sition is extremely poor indeed. There is nowhere in 
the world a system, a center, a focus, of non-nationalistic, 
unbiased opinion on anything. 

In 1936, I endeavored to set up a World Foundation, 
one of whose purposes was defined as “an impartial in- 
quiry into the means for ensuring adequate and unbiased 
information as to events in order to maintain amongst 
the several national public opinions ci the world a min- 
imum common ground of fact and knowledge on which 
a sufficient agreement may be built to ensure international 
peace.” In my view what, inter alia, was wanted was a 
world monthly, a world wireless and television center, a 
world Board of Factual Trustees to correct any trend to 
digress from truth, etc. The World Foundation was to 
be a st rictly international, inter-continental body, under 
the influence of no single nation, color, class or religion. 
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H” ABOUT A world army or police force? That such 
a question is being debated at all is encouraging 
proof of the progress of world opinion toward a fuller 
awareness of the moral solidarity of men and nations. 
On closer examination, however, it reveals perhaps an 
insufficient analysis of the underlying facts. An army 
rests on a moral solidarity far more advanced than that 
which nowadays obtains between nations. The world is 
today split into roughly three groups: 1. Communist; 
2. Christian-liberal-socialist; 3. non-committed. The first 
two are separated by an unbridgeable political abyss, 
but (and this is a crucial point) even if this abyss were 
to be bridged, the nations of each of the three groups 
would still remain separated by political ditches wide 
enough to bar the way to that moral solidarity without 
which a world army is unthinkable. Indeed, the opin- 
ion might be ventured that if the abyss opened by Com- 
munism were to disappear, the ditches hewn by national- 
ism would become larger. 

In these circumstances, any military force raised under 
seemingly international auspices is: bound to arouse sus- 
picion. That difficulties would be surmounted if a stand- 
ing police force were put at the disposal of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations would appear to be un- 
duly optimistic. Given the present lack of moral solidar- 
ity among nations, the Secretary General would never be 
in a position to use his force. The idea of a police force 
is born of the old error that the League of Nations failed 
because it did not have enough military power to enforce 
its decisions. The fact was that the League never took 
a decision that could be enforced by its military power— 
which was formidable enough in any case, since it in- 
cluded all the important armed forces in the world except 
those of the United States and the particular state that 
happened to be in conflict with the League. What will be 
missing if and when peace must be maintained is not 
likely to be force but, rather, unanimity among states 
as to which is the party in the wrong in the conflict and 
how to deal with the trouble. 

In these circumstances, any injection of power into a 
conflict which in itself will be due to power will only 
render the conflict more complicated, even if this newly 
injected power operates under United Nations colors; 
for, through that organization, the objectives, prejudices 
or policy of those who have succeeded in putting the 
UN machinery in motion will be clearly discerned. 

Are we then to give up the idea of an international 
police altogether? Possibly not. The way out would 
appear to lie in a new approach more in conformity with 
the spirit of the Charter. Like the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the United Nations’ Charter aims at 
relying on argument instead of force for the settlement 
of international disputes. There would appear therefore 
to be a singular lack of consistency in expecting the 
United Nations to solve disputes by force—be it punitive, 
as in so-called military sanctions, or preventive, by means 
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of an international armed force. It follows that an 
international police should be unarmed. The presence of 
a body of regular “White Guards” or “Peace Guards” 
intervening, with no weapons whatsoever, between two 
forces in combat or about to fight might have consider- 
able effect. They would not be there as a fanciful im- 
provization, but as the positive and practical application 
of a previously negotiated and ratified charter binding 
all United Nations members. This charter should ensure: 

1. Inviolability of the White Guards; 

2. Their right to go anywhere at any time from the 
day they are given an assignment by the United Nations; 

3. Their right to intervene in any conflict of any nature 
when asked by only one of the parties thereto or by the 
Secretary General. 

The White Guards would be parachutists. They should 
be able to stop advancing armies by refusing to move 
from roads, railways or airfields. They would be em- 
powered to act in any capacity their chiefs might think 
adequate for the situation, though they would never use 
force. They should be endowed with a complete system 
for recording and transmitting facts, such as television 
cameras and broadcasting material. 

Setting up this institution would no doubt be delicate; 
the charter would be difficult to negotiate. Who would 
launch the action of the Guards? The Secretary General 
should have permanent power to do so on his own in- 
itiative. It seems, at any rate, that in the negotiations 
the chief difficulty—fear and mistrust of power—would 
have been eliminated and the nations that would oppose 
the scheme would lose much face. As an example, if a 
few thousand such White Guards had been parachuted 
into Budapest during the five or six days Hungary was 
free, the outcome of that struggle might have been quite 
different. 


T Is OBVIOUS that the Great Schism is the chief obstacle 
I on the way to peace. We know now why. For we 
have established that the core of peace is freedom for men 
and nations, and the Communist party, in control of 
Russia and China, is the sworn and outspoken enemy of 
freedom. 

How should the free world face the issue? “Talks” 
would not appear to afford an adequate way, since they 
could hardly lead to friendship with the rulers without 
leading to enmity toward the ruled. The right way 
surely must be in keeping with the principles, rules, 
ideas and findings which have been stated above. 

The Soviet Union has a clear aim in view. It is far in 
advance of anything the free world can evince as its own 
aim for two reasons: It has an aim while the free world 
has none; and it seeks world unity, which is consonant 
with the need of our day. 

Why, then, is the Soviet Union rejected as a world 
leader by every land and people both civilized and free? 
Because it seeks to reach that aim by means inimical to 


human nature, since in the process it abolishes freedom 
and public opinion wherever it holds sway. 

The first duty of the free world is therefore to rise to 
the conception of world unity and world solidarity and 
to set out to organize a World Commonwealth. One 
does not leap to one’s goal at the first try; in political 
life, one must be content with the possible. But if on 
is wise, one must achieve the possible, bearing in mind 
the desirable. Let us then define the desirable. 

The Soviet Union seeks to unite the world by force. 
The free world should seek to organize mankind by fed. 
eration. The United Nations is but an embryo of such 
a federation. It is far too loosely conceived and far too 
demagogic—that is, as an institution, it is not organic 
enough, indeed not at all. It relies on the rudimentary 
method of counting votes, which amounts to adding up 
pots and pans with horses and books, ideas and operas. 
It is incoherent, unmanageable and unrealistic. 

The ideal federation would in all probability be 
achieved by grouping the nations first in federations 
naturally formed into families by geographical, historical 
and spiritual forces. The following grouping is suggested 
as a concrete sketch, if only as a basis for discussion: 


There would be nine big units: the United States; the [ 


Commonwealth; Europe up to the Russian frontier; the 
Soviet Union; Yellow Asia; Brown Asia; Islam (from 
Pakistan to Morocco) ; Africa south of the Sahara: [ber- 
ian America, Each of these groups would be governed 
by a council and an assembly. The nine councils would 
appoint one representative each, and this Council of Nine 
would rule world affairs. 

We are not yet there. But the time has come to organ- 
ize the free world on a basis that would take account of 
this image of the future. That part of Europe that is still 
free, the Iberian Americans, the Islamic peoples, the 
Asians, should begin to set up their several federations. 
Problems such as that of the French minority in Algeria 
or of Israel should be settled by special measures under 
the international right of minorities; some countries 
might belong to two groups and act as links between 
them. Finally, a number of permanent and temporary 
institutions should be considered—among the former 4 
Free World Technical Aid Center, among the latter 4 
Free World Trade Commission. 

This, however, belongs to the realm of organization. 
It should be offered to the world as a model, rival to that 
of the universal Soviet Union offered by the Communist 
party. But the immediate need is to raise the true idea 
and ideal of liberty for all nations and for all men, in 
stead of the false idea of peace, broadcast by the Soviet 
Union in order to stun and paralyze the free world. At 
every stage in our discussions with the Soviets, whether 
polemical or diplomatic, we ought to insist on liberty. 
And, of course, in order to gain authority thereto we 
ought to see that liberty reigns everywhere in our free 
world. 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


BARCELONA'S 
‘MARAGALL AFFAIR’ 


Catalan nationalists and clergy clash with Franco 


MaprIp 

ECAUSE OF A song written more 
Bis: half a century ago, Bar- 
celona has become the scene of 
police roughhouse tactics, arrests, 
ecclesiastical protests and a hurried- 
up political trial in which the at- 
torney for the defense requested a 
six months jail sentence for his 


' clients, 
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The trouble started in a Barcelona 
concert hall toward the end of Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco’s hitherto 
triumphal good-will tour of Catalonia 
in May. To please Catalan opinion 
and as part of celebrations honor- 
ing the birth 100 years ago of the 
Catalan poet, Juan Maragall, a 
patriotic song with words written 
by him was included in a concert 
program. This looked like unprece- 
dented leniency on the part of the 
Franco regime, for the song, El Cant 
de la Senyera, is a hymn to the flag 
of Catalonia—the ancient and _ re- 
vered provincial banner of four red 
bars, vertical, on a yellow field— 
which it is against the law to dis- 
play. As part of a policy to suppress 
separatist sentiments the regime also 
prohibits printing newspapers in 
Catalan, teaching the Catalan lan- 
guage and literature in the schools 
and naming streets and boats in the 
regional tongue. 

But then word got around that the 
second stanza of the song would be 
omitted. In rough translation, it goes 
like this: 

Raise the flag, comrades, in sign 

of jraternity, 

Raise 10 the breeze our symbol of 

liberty, 
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That we may see it wave in sweet 

majesty. 

Oh flag of Catalonia, our hearts 

are true to thee. 

The night of the performance 
young Catalans distributed the full 
text of the song, but at the concert, 
the entire song was dropped from 
the program on order of higher 
authority. So the audience stood up 
and sang it anyway. Police interved, 
there were scuffles, blows with trun- 
cheons and arrests. 

A chain reaction set in: 

e On successive nights 
gathered outside the residence of 
the Bishop of Barcelona, Gregorio 
Modrego Casuas, to protest the beat- 
ings said to have been inflicted on 
the detainees by the police and to 
ask the Bishop to intervene. A 
significant aspect of the affair is 
that the people arrested are devout, 
practicing Roman Catholics and that 
some prelates (not all) have pro- 
tested to the authorities. 

@ The Abbot of Montserrat, Mon- 
signor Aurelio Escarra, who had 
been Franco’s host when the Caudillo 
visited his monastery, refused to 
participate in the official leave-taking 
ceremonies for Franco at the end 
of the Generalissimo’s stay in Cata- 
lonia. Instead, he dispatched a mes- 
sage to the Minister of Justice in 
Madrid protesting the arrest and 
rough handling of Catalan Catholics 
by the police, 

e After nearly two weeks and 
with the populace angry, Barcelona’s 
civil governor, General Felipe Acedo 
Colunga, felt constrained to do some 
explaining. He issued a communique 


crowds 


“so that the public may be correctly 
informed.” In it he said that El 
Canto de la Senyera had been with- 
drawn from the concert program be- 
cause it was discovered that “certain 
groups” intended to exploit the oc- 
casion for political purposes. He said 
that persons present at the concert 
shouted, demanding that the forbid- 
den song be returned to the program, 
while others in the audience began 
to sing it, whereupon “the police did 
its duty.” 

The communique went on to say 
that the arrests led to the discovery 
of a printing press where seditious 
and subversive leaflets had been 
printed. It said that “about a hundred 
persons, mostly youths” had demon- 
strated outside the Bishop’s residence 
against the detentions “and mythical 
reports of torture by the police.” 
“These are the facts,” the com- 
munique concluded. “Only two per- 
sons are being held for trial. The 
other detainees were released within 
a few hours. That’s all.” The com- 
munique was published in the local 
press, but no word of the incidents 
appeared anywhere else in Spain. 

On June 13, the two detainees in 
the “Maragall affair” were tried in 
Barcelona before ‘a military court, 
charged with incitement to military 
rebellion and insulting the chief of 
state. They are Jorge Pujol Soley, 
31, member of the Catholic Institute 
for Social Studies and a reserve of- 
ficer in the Army, and Francisco 
Pizon Malet, 66, a printer. The two 
were tried on the basis of an anti- 
Franco leaflet printed and circulated 
in April, although both men had 
been arrested in connection with the 
incidents resulting from the song ban 
on May 19. Pujol admitted being the 
author of the tract which Pizon had 
printed in his shop. The state prose- 
cutor demanded seven years im- 
prisonment for Pujol and for the 
printer three years and confiscation 
of his printing shop. The attorney 
for the defense pleaded for acquittal, 
or alternatively a sentence of six- 
months-and-a-day. But the seven- and 
three-year sentences were imposed. 
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The Soviet Party and Its Leaders 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


By Leonard Schapiro, 
Random House. 631 pp. $7.50. 


THE SERIOUS sTUDY of Communism 
has been pursued on a large scale 
in the West for scarcely a dozen 
years. A milestone in this endeavor 
is Leonard Schapiro’s new book, the 
first substantial and comprehensive 
history of the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) ever pro- 
duced by a non-Communist author. 
Schapiro has fashioned an impres- 
sive work of synthesis which testifies 
to his own outstanding skill and ob- 
jectivity as an historian, as well as 
to the wealth of recently accumulated 
scholarship on which he drew. 

As Schapiro points out, the history 
of the Communist party is insepara- 
ble from the history of the Soviet 
system as a whole. The Party is the 
ruling mechanism in a totalitarian 
society, no facet of which lies be- 
yond the power of Party leaders to 
influence or command. Nothing can 
be organized or accomplished in the 
Soviet Union outside the purview of 
the Party, and it and its leaders can 
justly be held accountable for the 
profound changes—for better or for 
worse—which have occurred in So- 
viet society since the Revolution. 
Viewing Soviet developments from 
the standpoint of the Party’s power 
and responsibility, Schapiro offers 
a panoramic sweep of 40 years of 
history, with particular and proper 
emphasis on the institutions and in- 
dividuals really responsible for 
making Soviet history. 

In judging Communism, Schapiro 
confesses his “old-fashioned” point 
of view—“respect for human life and 
dignity, freedom of thought and 
speech, justice, truth, and peace be- 
tween man and man.” He stands 
firmly with Actonian liberalism— 


Reviewed by Robert V. Daniels 


Assistant Professor of History, University of Vermont; 
Author, “A Documentary History of Communism” 


power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely; the Communists 
under Lenin’s leadership determined 
to seize and hold power no matter 
what, and their corruption followed 
with appropriate logic. Schapiro has 
no patience with historians—no 
doubt he has E. H. Carr and Isaac 
Deutscher in mind—who absolve in- 
dividuals of responsibility for the 
unpleasant consequences of their ac- 
tions by appealing to inevitable laws 
of history, the truly fallacious as- 
sumption “that because things hap- 
pened in a certain way therefore they 
had to happen in this way, irrespec- 
tively of the political actions of man.” 
The impact of individual person- 
ality in history was never so clear 
as in the origin of Russian Commu- 
nism. As Schapiro demonstrates with 
compelling detail, the Bolshevik fac- 
tion was created by Lenin not over 
fundamental differences of principle, 
but simply because Lenin could never 
share power or cooperate with an 
equal, Again, in the Revolution and 
after, it was Lenin’s unshakable will 
to rule that carried the Bolsheviks to 
power and kept them there against 
all odds and despite the qualms that 
afflicted almost every one of Lenin’s 
followers at one time or another. 
Schapiro has not given much space 
to these oppositionists of the Left 
and Right prior to the spectacular 
Trotsky-Stalin duel, though to my 
mind they constitute a vital part of 
the history of Communism. Lenin’s 
personal role is all the more striking 
in the light of the resistance he had 
to overcome in his own Party. 
Stalin’s place in the post-Lenin 
period is a familiar story, set forth 
by Schapiro in all its Byzantine hor- 


ror. Stalin as the 
personal embodiment of the Party 
organization and its principles of 
discipline. Once he was firmly in the 
saddle, he commenced the liquidation 
not only of his old rivals, but of most 
of his supporters as well. Schapiro 
views the Great Purges of 1936-38 


rose to power 


as Stalin’s “victory over the party,” § 


which broke its power as an institu- 
tion and cleared the way for the 


despotic personal rule which lasted 


until Stalin lay on his deathbed. 

The most recent phase of Soviet 
Communism again bears the mark 
of an individual personality, with the 
ascendency of Khrushchev. Scha- 
piro’s treatment of post-Stalin devel- 
opments is modestly termed an 
“epilogue,” but is nevertheless the 
best I have seen. Khrushchev, Scha- 
piro finds, has not merely liberalized 
the Soviet regime by curbing the 
police, criticizing Stalin and letting 
foreign visitors in, he has revived the 
Party as an institution, so much so 
that it now has more influence than 
ever before in its history: “. . . For 
all his great power, Stalin’s successor 
at the head of the party, unlike Stalin, 
governed through and with the party, 
and not as Stalin before him, over 
its head.” The Party gets its tone 
from its top personalities, but, Scha- 
piro hopefully concludes, a new post: 
Stalin generation is on the way whose 
minds are not likely to “remain 
limited by the rules for an under- 
ground conspiracy as once formu: 
lated by Lenin.” 

It is almost too easy to cast the 
history of the CPSU in terms of its 
dominant personalities, as Schapiro 
has done. There is truth in the 
patently un-Marxian _ hero-worship 
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rumpeted in Communist hagiog- 
aphy: Without Lenin, there would 
ave been no Soviet state and no 
ommunist movement; without 
Stalin. Communism would never have 
achieved its spectacular successes and 
rimes, Nevertheless, it is not enough 
o explain the Soviet system by 
Lenin and Stalin alone. They could 
not make history out of whole cloth 
o matter what superhuman virtues 
is the Band evils may be imputed to them by 
Party [their admirers and enemies, Schapiro 
les of Fouts little emphasis on factors be- 
in the fond Communist control, and thus 
dation Beflects something of the spell of 
f most ihe Communist leaders’ rational 
hapiro Fomniscience and omnipotence which 
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136-38 Bhas so often paralyzed critical under- 
arty,” Betanding of the subject among Ameri- 
nstitu- Beans, 
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Schapiro has nothing to say, for 
lasted instance, on the social psychology of 


ed. Revolution and the Communists’ 
Soviet imilarities with other revolutionary 
mark movements. He overlooks the violent 
ith the mpact of the Russian Civil War, 
Scha- Fwhich recast the Communist move- 
devel- fment in a militaristic form un- 
d an (dreamed of by its founders. He gives 
ss the @ittle weight to the authoritarian 
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habits inherited from the Russian 
past, which no amount of revolu- 
tionary idealism could undo. In his 
reaction against “laws” that excul- 
pate individuals, Schapiro saddles 
individuals with all the blame, and 
implies that the right hero could 
ave solved every Russian problem 
painlessly. “Laws” or social tenden- 
cies or widespread social circum- 
party, {stances do, in fact, shape the course 
over fof events to a great degree (though 
_ tone Pnever exclusively). Totalitarianism, 
Scha- [for example, is not just the work 
“post: fof madmen, but a dangerous modern 
whose social malady which has appeared 
pmain §1N various places in various forms. 
inder- Russia in revolution was bound to 
ormu- Ffall under one dictatorial, regime 
or another. Stalinist totalitarianism 
would never have been invented had 





st the 





of its fit not heen for the challenge and 
apiro #stresses of industrialization which 
1 the §confronted the revolutionary regime. 
yrship Bln each stage of Soviet history, in- 
eader Bluly 1 25, 1960 





dividuals have merely translated the 
potential into the actual, or chosen 
among alternatives which the condi- 
tions of society have posed for them. 

Within these limits, the violent im- 
pact of Lenin’s and Stalin’s fanatic 
personalities cannot be gainsaid, but 
it would be more fruitful to inquire 
why the circumstances of the Rus- 
sian Revolution enabled such people 
to succeed as they did. Almost every 
major revolution in history, right 
down to Cuba today, has lifted un- 
scrupulous egomaniacs into the seats 
of power. What ideals and emotions 
enable such individuals to win the 
allegiance of large numbers of 
people? What animates and sustains 
the revolutionary movement before, 
during and after the seizure of 
power? In company with most of 
the American school of Kremlin- 
ology, Schapiro does not really 
penetrate the Communist mind; he 
has not captured the human forces 
in the movement—the passion of 
Revolution, the bitterness of Civil 
War, or the self-righteousness of lat- 
ter-day Soviet officialdom. 

These limitations in Schapiro’s 
history are not his own, but are in- 
herent in the body of historical 
scholarship and sociological assump- 
tion on which his work rests. The 
image of Communism transmitted in 
volume after volume and in learned 
article after learned article of Ameri- 
can research on the Soviet system 
is one of a clanking mountain of 
machinery, so crowded with control 
wires and communications channels 
that it looks like the inside of a New 
York manhole, deftly steered along 
by a lever-pulling individual at the 
top who keeps his eyes on the road- 
map of world conquest while his 
ambitious lieutenants play king-of- 
the-mountain. The only motive visible 
among the inhabitants of this me- 
chanical monster is power—seizure 
of power by the Party, maintenance 
of power by the leaders, struggle for 
power among bureaucratic cliques, 
propagandistic manipulation of ideas 
for power’s sake, enlargement of in- 
ternational power for the system as 


a whole. By themselves each of these 
points is valid; the error is to exag- 
gerate them and neglect the broader 
human context. 

Neither the strengths nor the weak- 
nesses of Communism will be under- 
stood as long as we insist in regard- 
ing the movement as nothing but the 
execution of a blueprint for domina- 
tion and control. Present-day Com- 
munism is the result of complex his- 
torical evolution, whose final form 
was never foreseen and scarcely de- 
sired by the founders of the move- 
ment, whatever their heirs may claim. 
Communism originated as the fanatic 
pursuit of an ideal, corrupted by the 
circumstances and tactics of the ef- 
fort. The pragmatic leaders of the 
movement adapted to circumstances 
in order to hold power, with the re- 
sult that a self-stvled workers’ in- 
ternational revolutionary movement 
was transformed into the imperialistic 
and bureaucratic totalitarianism we 
know today. The end product is in- 
deed close to the soulless control ma- 
chine posited in the prevailing 
academic model of Communism. 

However, something is still lacking 
in this contemporary image. As Com- 
munism evolved, its leaders developed 
a mentality of dogmatic irrationality, 
pretending that the end product of 
the evolution corresponded to the 
original scheme and justifying it ac- 
cordingly. Here is the reason, unex- 
plained by Schapiro, for the Com- 
munists’ distortion of the past which 
requires us to write their own true 
history for them. The power strug- 
gles and control mechanisms with 
which Anglo-American Kremlinology 
is obsessed are, to be sure, one im- 
portant aspect of the Communist sys- 
tem. Schapiro’s history is one of the 
outstanding works in this vein—a 
solid and mature introduction to the 
study of Communism. In detail it is 
among the best histories of Soviet 
Russia which have ever appeared, 
even though in its overall impact it 
does not fully convey the millenial 
tragedy of perverted ideals which is 
the essence of the Communist move- 
ment. 
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Woodrow Wilson: An Intimate Memoir. Reviewed by Perry Laukhuf way. 
By Cary T. Grayson. Author, “Woodrow Wilson: E in s 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 143 pp. $3.50. President” the | 
Pr 

THE LATE Rear Admiral Cary T. far as we know) only this slender helmet. In the afternoon, Wilson pas} grea’ 
Grayson was virtually the only per- volume of somewhat rambling and _ sionately refuted this accusation andf} exec 
son closely associated with Woodrow _ not-very-analytical recollections, pleaded—in terms which were if and’ 
Wilson who never contributed to our With a handful of what almost _ striking forerunner of his “my clients | —by 
knowledge of him. Now Grayson, too, | seem to be accidental exceptions, are the children” speech at Pueblo} and 
has spoken, 22 years after his death. | most of which are quite minor, this on September 25, 1919, the night) leade 
through the medium of a manuscript —_ book produces very little new about _ before he collapsed—for a peace with) ly Ie 
left among his papers and only just Wilson. They merely confirm what justice which would not recreate thel) cised 
published. One picks up this little we have known for some years about cycle of endless European wars§ acted 
volume with keen anticipation and the qualities of an extraordinary Grayson says it was one of theg senge 
puts it down with a curious mixture President from scores of other  President’s greatest speeches—and he reget 
of pleasure and disappointment. The |= memoirs and biographies. also recounts how Wilson savagelyjf the ¢ 
pleasure can be felt by anyone, be- New to the best of my knowledge, ordered Clemenceau to “sit down’ff sick 
cause this is a readable book which however, or previously imperfectly when the latter sought to interrupt} choic 
presents an intimate account of the known, are two incidents from the an eloquent vignette of Wilson‘: to hi 
character and some of the actions Paris Conference which are men- great fighting qualities. tion 
of a major historical figure. The dis- tioned briefly by Grayson. One con- Of rather more than passing in} Of 
appointment will be felt by Wilson cerns the well-publicized episode terest, too, is the remark he made} is Gr 
scholars and by historians generally when, in crisis of stalemate, Wilson to Grayson at Milan, where the adula.} on w 
that one who could have told so ordered the SS: George Washington tion of the multitudes reached un-| the p 
much revealed so little. to Brest as evidence of his readiness believable heights. He said somberly dency 
Admiral Grayson was President to break off negotiations. Grayson that “there is bound to be a reac-} 1920. 
Wilson’s official and personal physi- recounts how Georges Clemenceau tion”; the people will “be disappoint. first | 
cian almost from the moment the asked his opinion as to whether the ed and turn about and hiss me.”}/n th 
latter entered the White House. He President was bluffing (as some Wilson was evidently more clear- ill Pr 
was more than that. He was con- Americans had hinted). Grayson re- sighted than many have given him that 
fidant, companion and shadow, Wil- plied that Wilson never bluffed and credit for being. Harold Nicolson, be lo 
son treated him as a son—for all added that “if he ever starts for for example, in Peacemaking, is office 
that he appears never to have called Brest to go aboard the George Wash- __ typical of those who have often ac- Grays 
him anything but “Doctor”! Grayson ington, you and your entire French cused Wilson of having been de-} Urs 
was with the President incessantly. | Army cannot turn him back”—a re- _ luded into vainglory by the plaudits whick 
He motored with him, went on trips = mark which conceivably helped in- — of the mob, Grayson’s quote shows} 20un 
on the “Mayflower,” accompanied fluence the French to a somewhat Wilson sober and undeluded. | Wilsc 
him to Europe; he lived in the White more accommodating position. Historians have looked forward} 4 
House for months on end in intimate Again, Grayson spells out a dra- most eagerly, perhaps, to Grayson’s¢ Presi 
personal contact with Wilson, played matic confrontation by Wilson of account of those dark and obscure} P!"P¢ 
golf regularly with him in the days Clemenceau, David Lloyd George and months when the President lay af ing— 
of good health, attended him on state Vittorio Orlando, of which the Ad- invalid in the White House. At his the s 
occasions and nursed him through miral was the only American witness door, like the protective cherubim seribi 
the gravest of illnesses. For 11 years. and which hitherto has been only God stationed at the entrance to the leave 
from March 1913 until the ex-Presi- briefly referred to by Ray Stannard Garden of Eden, stood Mrs. Wil §™? 
dent’s death on February 3, 1924, Baker (repeated more recently by son and Admiral Grayson. They com Sage | 
Grayson saw more of Woodrow Wil- Arthur Walworth), presumably on stituted a screen through which Th 
son—the man and the President. the basis of what Baker heard of nothing but doctors and _ nurses tantal 
both—than anyone else except the it orally from Grayson. Clemenceau penetrated in either direction for haps 
President’s family. He kept a diary, had charged Wilson that morning seven or eight weeks. Later, at their he pl 
he was observant and he was in- with being pro-German and told him discretion, with their permission his d 
telligent. Yet he has produced (as that he ought to wear the Kaiser’s alone, and under their watchful gaz, when 
24 The New Leader Iuly 
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yisitors were sometimes briefly ad- 
mitted. Papers or messages went in 
through Mrs. Wilson (when she 
chose); replies came out the same 
way. For 40 years the mystery has 


F in some degree persisted: Who made 


the decisions ? 

Probably there was, in fact, no 
great mystery. Bits and pieces of the 
executive power were exercised here 
and there throughout the Government 
—by Tumulty, by Cabinet officers 
and by others. The central core of 
leadership, decision and power clear- 
ly lay suspended for a time, exer- 
cised by no one. Later, Mrs. Wilson 
acted as judge, interpreter and mes- 
senger and did in fact constitute a 
regency, however benign, Very likely, 
the decisions she brought out of the 
sick room were Wilson’s, but the 
choices of matters to be presented 
to him and the manner of presenta- 
tion were hers. 

Of considerable historical interest 
is Grayson’s account of two occasions 
on which Wilson talked to him about 
the possibility of resigning the Presi- 
dency. The first was on April 13, 
1920, the day before he held his 
first Cabinet meeting in six months. 
In the wee hours, the restless and 
ill President told Grayson he thought 
that if his recovery were going to 
be long delayed he ought to turn his 
ofice over to the Vice President. 
Grayson counselled against such a 
course, not on medical grounds on 
which he was competent to pro- 
nounce, but on the ground that 
Wilson was satisfactorily carrying 
on all the essential duties of the 


Presidency. Later—the date is not 


pinpointed, a frequent Grayson fail- 
ing—Wilson reverted once more to 
the subject, even to the length of de- 
scribing how he would enter and 
leave the House of Representatives 
ina wheel chair to present his mes- 
sage of resignation. 

These are among the few but 
lantalizing nuggets of new fact; per- 
haps the Admiral’s diary, from which 
he Prepared this little book before 
his death in 1938, will reveal others 
when and if it becomes available to 


luly 18-25, 1960 


scholars. Meanwhile, regretfully, we 
must take him at his word that he 
has chosen to give us “a few glimpses 
of the human side of Woodrow Wil- 
son.” In a concluding passage of 
delicate perspicacity and descriptive- 
ness, Grayson writes that “there was 
a sense in which Wilson lived apart 
and aloft. He could come down from 
the heights to mingle with other men, 
to discuss with them state policies, 


to laugh and chaff with them, but by 
nature his mind and spirit sought 
the high spaces—and high spaces are 
not populous.” Out of these pages 
there does emerge a confirmation, 
however biased and subjective, of 
the picture which biographers have 
long since drawn of a rare and 
warm-hearted man—the highest type, 
though not the prototype, of Ameri- 
can. 





lf They Let Us... 


Live and Let Live. 
By Stuart Chase. 
Harper, 142 pp. $3.50. 


THE DECISIVE DIFFERENCE between 
the closed and open societies is that 
the former can and, to a considerable 
degree, do plan their growth, whereas 
the democracies flourish or wither 
more or less at the mercy of the 
technological, social and economic 
imperatives that condition their free- 
doms. The difference is decisive be- 
cause unless we can improve on our 
past meagre essays at planning, the 
totalitarians, as Khrushchev has con- 
fidently predicted, will ultimately 
bury us and our freedoms, either 
under radioactive rubble or under 
a tide of political subversion and 
conquest, 

Stuart Chase’s program, drawn up 
with all the care and _ professional 
competence of a certified public ac- 
countant who has spent a laborious 
and useful life trying to keep his 
country economically and socially in 
the black, is in many respects ad- 
mirable. We may even live to see it 
put into effect—if the totalitarians 
let us. Whether they do or not will 
depend upon whether they consent 
to the plan of world disarmament 
which is the cornerstone of Chase’s 
program. 

Chase obviously thinks they even- 
tually will, since the mutual destruc- 
tiveness of atomic weapons makes 
hot global war impracticable as a 
means of implementing the Marxist- 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author, “Tommorow’s Food,” 
Contributor, “Commentary,” “Harper’s” 


Leninist program’ of Communist ex- 
pansion. But the continuation of the 
cold war by other means is not at 
all improbable, and if it continues, 
the Federation of the Nations which 
Chase envisages is scarcely in view. 

If there is a flaw in Chase’s pro- 
gram, it derives from his inability 
to believe the worst about Mos- 
cow’s intentions. The Russians, he 
writes, rejected the Lilienthal-Ache- 
son-Baruch plan for the control of 
atomic energy “only because they 
could not believe that any nation 
with a monopoly of power would be 
idealistic enough to surrender so 
much of its sovereignty.” Actually, 
it would seem much more probable 
that in 1946, when the plan was 
presented, the Russians preferred to 
develop their own bomb and use it 
as a threat with which to blackmail 
the free world into submission. 

In other respects it is hard to find 
fault with Chase’s program. It is an 
informed and intelligent response to 
the challenge of the technological im- 
peratives which are the dominant 
forces of change in cur era. Whether 
we have the wits or the will to make 
such a response, or whether the Rus- 
sians will let us, may well be doubted. 
If we don’t, it will not be Chase’s 
fault. He has done his lucid and 
logical best, in one of the best books 
he has written to date. 
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A Tourist-Guide Mexico 


The Sign of Taurus. 
By William Fifield. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 320 pp. $4.95. 


WiLuiaM FIFIELD, in The Sign of 
Taurus, has produced a collage with 
all its bits and fragments showing, 
rather than an integrated novel. The 
title refers to the astrological symbol 
—the bull—and there’s a lot of 
that! Pasted up, large, in the mid- 
dle of the masonite is the adjec- 
tival silhouette of an old, Jewish, 
Polish, Countess refugee-become-for- 
tune-teller, spinning the wheel of the 
zodiac. There’s a fertility symbol, 
lusty young Guido, aspiring from a 
lower corner. And there are brave 
bulls, not so brave bullfighters, a 
bull fight and much aficionado chit- 
chat spatter-dashed about. Running 
around the perimeter, like a frame, 
is Mexico. A phony, tourist-guide 
Mexico composed of place names— 
Reforma, Xochimilco, Cuernavaca, 
Teotihuacan, Tres Marias, Avenida 
Juarez, Puebla. . . 

There isn’t much of a plot. The 
whole thing revolves around Countess 
Potolska and her experiences with 
the occult. Impoverished and in a 
strange land, she decides to utilize 
her past researches into the frauds 
and trickeries practiced by fortune- 
tellers to become one herself. With 
the donning of traditional costume 
and glass, topaz-colored ring, she 
goes schizoid and is alternately be- 


liever and skeptic, arrogant visionary 












“Wen tHe U-2 affair blew up, Britain 
had an outburst of plain funk. Journal- 
ists could hardly control their trembling 
fingers as they typed out their horror at 
the malignant and insensate provocation 
offered by the Pentagon warmongers to a 
man of such acute sensibilities as Mr. 
Khrushchev. Many were the pious sighs 
of relief that Mr. Khrushchev had kept 
his head and emerged purified and 
strengthened from 
his dark night of 
the soul.” (Colm 
Brogan in ‘Letter 
from London’.) 
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and timid old woman, victimizer and 
victim. Assisting the Countess in her 
crystal-gazing, palm-reading routines 
is Guido. Handsome, charming and 
extremely adaptable, the youthful ex- 
fascist makes a most successful tout. 
His job is to loiter and lurk, gather 
information, relay it to the Countess 
and eventually deliver the customer 
to match. 

The Countess’ attitude 
Guido progresses from that of dis- 
interested entrepreneur to that of 
motherly concern until the moment 
in her hotel room when she sheds 
ancient tweeds and slips into the 
traditional “something comfortable.” 
From that moment on she vies with 
other, younger women for Guido’s 
attention. She is saved from a fatal 
foolishness by the arrival of an old 
stolid friend, Frau Storker. 
Storker, a refugee tourist guide, deals 
in nothing but facts and is the 
epitome of dull reality. When she 
flap-flaps on the scene in her sensible 


toward 


Frau 


brogues, self-deception, illusion and 
romance fly out the window. The 
Countess puts on her brogues, tosses 
aside’ crystal-ball and young man 
and, with Frau Storker, she sails back 
to Europe. According to Fifield, 
clothes do make the woman. 

There are other characters: Obre- 
gon, a raiser of brave bulls; Librado 
Primavera, matador; Vilchis, pica- 
dor; Riordan; his daughter, Judith 
—all of whom are superimposed on 
the fabric of the novel. However, the 
figure of Riordan is well-drawn, He 
is a copra grower living near Aca- 
pulco and something of the country 
seems to have penetrated his bones. 
The thin dryness of the man makes 
him the most memorable person of 
the easily forgotten lot. He serves 
as a foil against whom the Countess 
advances her endless arguments in 





favor of a belief in psyciic phe. 
nomena. Scattered throughout, t 
lend authenticity to her discourses o 
philosophy, telepathy, clairvoyance 
and transference, are the names off The 
such men as Hegel, Kant, Mesmer, By 
Crookes and Wallace. Mel 

For those interested in “do-it-your. 
self” spiritualism there are one af T 
two tricks worth mentioning. During§ prir 
a seance, for example, the mediunf obj 
arranges the table so that of the two pole 
people on either side of her, only§ woy 
one is actually holding her hand} Joh 
The other hand is free for table. 
rapping, bell-ringing, etc. As for 
summoning up ectoplasm, the medi. 
um unobtrusively swallows (that\ 
quite a trick) a few yards of gauz' 
and then, at the most effectiv 
moment, 
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regurgitates it for he 
audience. 

So much for 
Fifield intended to present a credibkf 
portrait of a woman torn between ag 
this world and the supernatural, he 4.4 
has failed. The Countess is a stick} \+ +4, 
like, knuckle-twisting puppet, subjecf 7; 
to depression, fatigue and probably ¢,.. 
aching bunions. At no point, even it Dep: 
the most agonizing moments (ti) [j,j, 
judge from the transliterated sounds) },.. 
during a trance, does she achieve the) 4.01 
stature of a Madam Flora, for ex: walla 
ample, in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Th of ., 
Medium. het 

Mexico is an enigmatic country} 4);. 
but for Fifield it is simply uncomf ,),,, 
fortable. He dabs away at a flat, sui} 54, 
burned landscape that might just % of +, 
well be Waco, Texas. Proper nouty jp, ; 
and foreign phrases carry the burdef 1), 
of creating time, climate and setting} ¢.4 
As far as the excitement of the bulf terlie 
fight goes, the author adds nothin | eas 
new to the now rather voluminoly o¢ 4, 
body of literature. Whatever has be} 7 
done here has been done better Dove 
Hemingway. 

Just for the record, there is om Heiss 
seduction scene, one rape, and M%% 
consummated love affair, which seé Worl 
to have been appended with an &f 4), 
on the reading public, rather tha. 4. 
arising from the characters and siti “a 
tions themselves, Rich; 


spiritualism. |} 
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The Howls of Ivy 


The Party at Cranton. 
By John W. Aldridge. 
McKay. 184 pp. $3.50. 


THERE Is a vaudeville gag which 
brings a comedian on stage with an 
object he identifies as an 11-foot 
pole, handy for use on people you 
wouldn’t touch with a 10-foot pole. 
John Aldridge has his 10-foot pole 
extended by an extra 12 inches of 
stiletto, and handles this instrument 
so dexterously that he is never re- 
duced to polishing off the untouch- 
ables in his novel with the butt end. 
An unlikely weapon, but this is an 
unusual satire on academic life. 
Aldridge may be very angry, or just 
a roaring boy out on a binge, carv- 
ing his initials on everyone he meets 
—one is often dazzled by his flash 
and glitter—but, as with many 
virtuoso displays, enough is enough. 

The Party at Cranton deals with 
faculty members, presumably of the 
Department of English, of Cranton 
University. Their lives are bounded 
by the faculty party. One character 
excuses himself, as he leaves two 
colleagues to the alarming enjoyment 
of each other, with the comment that 
he has an eight o’clock class; but 
this is a passing vulgarity, and no- 
where else, I think, do classes and 
students intrude. However, the range 
of targets includes the faculty tyrant, 
the pecking order, the dispensing of 
fellowships, artists in residence, 
Southern Fugitives, high-brow quar- 
terlies, faculty wives, politics of ad- 


| vancement and conventional hobbies 


of drink and fornication. 

The party is given in honor of 
Dorothy Murchison at the conclusion 
of a series of lectures she has de- 
livered at Cranton. She is a classics 
scholar, a nymphomaniac and a 
World War II heroine decorated by 
the French Government for cloak- 
and-dagger activity behind enemy 
lines. While so engaged she met 
Richard Waithe, the “point-of-view” 
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character of the novel, and “their 
acquaintance had been consummated 
to the accompaniment of the shell- 
ing of Cherbourg—an activity which 
she likened, between moans, to the 
siege of Troy.” 

The novel begins with the entry 
of Waithe, a faculty member, into 
the room where the party is well- 
advanced, at the moment when 
Arthur Keith Buchanan, a faculty 
czar, has emitted “a gigantic howl.” 
The novel ends with Waithe observ- 
ing Buchanan and a faculty wife who 
are paddling in an all too obviously 
polluted river. In between there are 
a series of character dissections, with 
enough narrative to locate some of 
the people in time. However, in the 
foreground, time is the present and 
place is the party. 

The novel has two purposes. First, 
it follows Waithe’s attempts to define 
for himself the reality, the actuality, 
of Buchanan. Waithe has most of 


his appalling colleagues pegged but 
until he can account for Buchanan 
he cannot assess himself. Second, the 
book makes a whirling attack on 
what appears to be the underworld 
of intellect: any department of any 
language and literature in any uni- 
versity. The two purposes are to be 
made congruent in the character of 
Waithe; the problem is to show 
Waithe as credible, though haunted 
by his sense of his own illusoriness, 
and to show Cranton as probable at 
all. 

For Waithe, the polarities of ex- 
perience are “the pristine Edenic 
condition” and the cliche. He is not 
naive. He knows that Buchanan is 
tyrannical, gross, suave, erudite and 
predatory. But he must know why 
Buchanan, failure as husband and 
poet, existing to torture people and 
literature in a constant charade, 
wields absolute power in his depart- 
ment. Buchanan is not to be dis- 
posed of in a cliche. Waithe would 
like to see him as a kind of Fisher 
King who has gained a sterile power 
rather than a potent benevolence. 
Cranton itself was founded on a 
filled-in marsh, and the once-spar- 
kling waters of the Cranton River are 
now foul with industrial wastes. 
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The kind of game one plays at 
such faculty parties is obvious 
enough, though it’s a life-or-death 
matter for careers. Waithe, trying to 
find the mousetrap to ensnare this 
king without a conscience, intro- 
duces him to Dorothy Murchison at 
the beginning of the lecture series. 
The closing of the trap is almost the 
climax of the party, but only Dorothy 
is caught'in the trap, Buchanan is 
still a mystery and Waithe is left 
once more with literary cliches. In- 
deed, since Waithe is unable to de- 
fine what he thinks he perceives, the 
reader may hope, now and again, for 
a slam-bang Dr. Caligari ending. But 
he is disappointed, and Buchanan 
and one Sylvia (what is she?) dis- 
appear in the gloom—an even more 
unpleasant version of the ending of 
Point Counter Point, with a polluted 
river replacing a bathtub. 

The trick in the 
seems to me to be a trick—is to 
establish Waithe as the character who 
prescribes our angle of vision on the 


novel—and_ it 





activities of Buchanan and of those 
others who are presented as vicious 
and are said to be clever. Actually 
Waithe, whose name suggests a lisped 


composite of “wraith” and “waste,” 
has no point of view himself. The 
book opens, he enters the room and 
steps into the circle of the damned 
where he starts on his own revolu- 
tion. 

Whatever he perceives is immedi- 
ately rejected as derived—“that 
whole scrappy complex of cliche and 
patched-up histrionic clothing for 
which, whether in novels or in life, 
Waithe had a deep, almost paranoid 
contempt.” Is this Waithe’s opinion 
of himself in general, or his opinion 
when he is fairly high at a party? 
Is it his creator’s opinion of him? 
Why are “deep” and “paranoid” so 
nearly synonyms? An assumption 
that people are what they seem and 
words mean what they say is, no 
doubt, altogether too cozy. But 
Waithe cannot bear that literature 
should imitate life or that life should 
imitate literature—and possibly re- 
grets lost innocence, possibly that 
he has no other terms to juggle. 

The trick becomes more obvious 
in the excoriation of the town and 
the university. Cranton is a take-off 
on the exurbanite community. But it 
is really there, and although Waithe 
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may try to relate it to The Greg 
Gatsby, he has not invented it. Th 
appalling poet and novelists in reg). 
dence are really there also, and the 
responsibility for their creation can. 


not be shuffled off on Waithe. Wher 7 


Aldridge deals in cliches he disguise 
them with amazing display of the 
hyperbole of vituperation. It is some. 
thing to call faculty wives “a gaggle 
of harpies in heat.” The novel some 
times reads like an anthology of 
invective. 

If the novel should prove to bea 
roman 4 clef, most of us can be glad 
we were not invited to the party. If 
it is a particular chamber of horrors, 
those that like horrors can pay their 
money and scare themselves silly. 
But if it is a Swifitian satire on The 
Idea of a University, it needs mor 
invention and less invective. Anyone 
can invent horrors, even sophisti: 
cated ones. But one wants to know 
how the horrors came into existence. 
Possibly, walls, 
neurotics and plain old-fashioned 


within hallowed 
scoundrels may rise to great place, 
and, moreover, do solid scholarly 
work. And some assistant professors, 
anyhow, may sometimes feel that 
The University has no more than the 
bare and shivering virtues of Madi- 
son Avenue and Hollywood—a com- 
forting, woolly cliche. Occasionally 
they may not be sure whether they 
are grieved by the absence of love 
and generosity or merely nicked in 
their self-esteem. But not everyone, 
everywhere, all the time. 

There is no reason to doubt 
Aldridge’s sincerity. But the satire 
is superficial. We may cull a little 
treasury of insult from it and be 
grateful for Aldridge’s magnificent 
gifts in that line. But Waithe is rather 
a bore, and the ingenuity of the 
voyeur is rather childish. If he 
to be interesting as a character, W 
may wonder why he does not leave 
Cranton, what there is about him 
and his world that is so sealed of 
If he is simply a structural conven 
ence for the author, the ingenuity 
with which the objects of satire at 
presented is very thin. 
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NIEBUHR AND NIXON 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s article, “Catholics and 
the Presidency” (NL, May 9), called the West 
Virginia primary “a manifestation of ‘our gang’ 
resisting ‘your gang’. . . . This phenomenon 
might prompt religious people . . . to recognize 
how easily [religious loyalty] may degenerate 
into bigotry.” Later, he degenerates into an 
“our gang” form of political bigotry by saying 
of Richard Nixon, “I remember how he clawed 
his way up the political ladder until it became 
politically wise to be respectable.” That state- 
ment is untrue. 

Nixon has run five times for political office. 








The first was against Jerry Voorhis in 1946. 
Voorhis was one of the Socialists who became 
Democrats with Upton Sinclair when the Jatter 
captured the Democratic primaries in 1934 in 
his “EPIC campaign.” Voorhis was defeated 
for assembly that year as “an avowed EPIC 
candidate.” (This quotation and all quotations 
herein from Voorhis are from his Confessions of 
a Congressman, published in 1947.) In 1936, 
Voorhis was elected to Congress—when Roose- 
velt carried every state except Maine and Ver- 
mont—and Democrats elected 47 to the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, the largest number since 1882. 
“T would be the last to deny that this trend 
was a major factor in my success” (p. 23). 
re-elected four But by 
Democrats in the Assembly had 


Voorhis was times. 
1946, the 47 
shrunk to 37. 

Voorhis’ record in Congress made many en- 
emies. His “Big Crusade” was a plan to print 
unlimited quantities of fiat money; to require 
all banks to have 100 per cent cash behind all 
deposits, etc. (pp. 161-182). This antagonized 
many Democrats in his district. He attended 
a meeting of Congressional “Young Turks” and 
naively gave a reporter a list of those present. 
“Several . . . members were very angry. ... 
They had been put into a false light, and it 
was my fault... . One mistake in judgment on 
my part . . . had blocked the possibility of an 
effective organization of progressives in that 
Congress” (p. 65). 

He spoke for the Supreme Court-packing 
bill. “I confess, however, that if I could re- 
write that speech I would not support the bill” 
(pp. 76-78). This speech antagonized more 
voters. In 1946, the Case Bill sought to pro- 
hibit jurisdictional strikes, provided for suits 
against unions that broke contracts and pro- 
hibited political contributions by unions and 
corporations. The majority in his district were 
for it, but Voorhis voted against it and to 
sustain Truman’s veto (p. 102). This cost him 
more friends. He lost more by his attack on the 
Bank of America (p. 199). He voted against 
the Draft Extension Bill (p. 239). “. . . Un- 
questionably in the light of history my vote 
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was wrong” (p. 239). This hurt him among 
the veterans. 

With this record and with no FDR heading 
the ticket, Voorhis faced a difficult election in 
a conservative agricultural district whose largest 
city had a population of less than 52,000. When 
Voorhis was first elected, the District had 4 
assembly districts, one with a 5-to-l1 Democratic 
registration, but it had been removed by 1941, 
leaving three districts, each represented by a 
Republican. 

The Republicans held a “grass-roots” con- 
vention and its fact-finding Committee recom- 
mended Nixon. (He was still in the Navy and 
had taken no previous part in politics.) This 
recommendation was adopted by the “conven- 
tion.” Nixon and Voorhis each won his party’s 
nomination. A columnist for the San Marino 
Tribune wrote a series of articles urging de- 
bates between Nixon and Voorhis. Voorhis fin- 
ally accepted. Five debates were held. The 
anti-Nixon group often point to these debates 
to substantiate their charges against Nixon. 
But let Voorhis testify: “At every one of these 
debates my opponent and I spoke to packed 
houses. But they were ‘packed’ in more ways 
than one. For the crowds mainly consisted of 
convinced supporters of one or the other of us— 
people who came with their minds already made 
up and to cheer for the candidate they had 
already decided to vote for. But I doubt that 
they changed any appreciable number of votes 
one way or the other” (p. 342). 

Voorhis concedes that Nixon told the truth 
when he said that Voorhis had been recom- 
mended for endorsement by a committee of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the National Council 
for Political Action Committee, and that it 
contained Communists. (“I know it had taken 
no definite action to bar Communists from 
participation and I had said a good many times 
that I believed that failure to take such action 
was a fatal mistake” [p. 337].) 

“The most important single factor in the cam- 
paign of 1946 was the difference in general at- 
titude between the ‘outs’ and the ‘ins’ (p. 334). 
. . . The District was plastered with posters 
telling the people to ‘vote for Nixon for a 
change,’ asking them if they ‘had enough’” 
(p. 334). 

Voorhis complained of the action of a “repre- 
sentative of a large New York financial house,” 
a statement by Raymond Haight, editorials in 
newspapers “owned by outside interests,” Re- 
publican national strategy and anonymous stor- 
ies and threats (pp. 331-342), but he makes no 
charges against Nixon. More serious “stories” 
and “threats” occurred in the recent West Vir- 
ginia Democratic primaries. The “liberals” have 
not accused Kennedy or Humphrey of “claw- 
ing.” 

Voorhis ran a signed advertisement saying: 
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CONTINUED 


“Under present top leadership of the CIO in 
California, there is at least grave question 
whether the Communist party does not exer- 
cise inordinate if not decisive influence over 
State and County organizations.” This 
called by “an astute political observer” as “un- 
doubtedly the dumbest political move he had 
ever heard of” (pp. 335-339). When Nixon 
made like charges, “liberals” now say he was 


was 


“clawing his way to victory” and engaged in 
“dirty fighting”! 

By election day, Voorhis had antagonized 
center and right-of-center Democrats, farmers, 
Bank of America stockholders and borrowers, 
the CIO and Many Pro- 
gressives had lost confidence in his judgment. 


most businessmen. 


He did not even carry his home town and lost 
the election by 14,592 votes. This result was 
not isolated, but, as Voorhis suggested, was 
part of the 1946 desire of the American voters 
for a change. California elected Republicans 
to every state-wide office, 14 out of 23 Congress- 
men and 48 to the State Assembly as compared 
to 33 in 1936. 

Nationally, “Republicans gain. a victory of 
landslide proportions as they win control of 
both Congressional chambers and a majority of 
state governors,” said Facts on File, vol. VI, 
no. 316, page 357. Joseph Guffey lost in Penn- 
sylvania. Irving Ives became the first Republi- 
can Senator from New York in 20 years. Henry 
Cabot Lodge defeated David I. Walsh in Massa- 
chusetts. John Bricker won in Ohio, Harley 
Kilgore in West Virginia. The Republican 
battle-cry—“Have you had enough? Vote Re- 
publican for a change”—had appealed to the 
voters, just as a similar battle-cry had won for 
the Democrats in 1932. This slogan, not Nixon’s 
“clawing,” won these elections. 


After election, Voorhis wrote to Nixon offer- 
ing help (p. 347). “One day when I came 
back from lunch he was standing there in the 
outer office. He smiled and so did I. We shook 
hands. . . . We talked for more than an hour 
and parted, I hope and believe, as personal 
friends. Mr. Nixon will be a Republican Con- 
gressman. . . . I believe he will be a consci- 
entious one. And I know I appreciated his 
coming to see me very sincerely indeed” (p. 
349). Are those words (written in 1947 when 
the facts were fresh in Voorhis’ memory) the 
believed that Nixon had 


“clawed his way to victory” over him? 


words of one who 


The next step up the Nixon political ladder 
was the 1948 elections. He made practically 
no primary campaign but ran on his record. 
The voters of his district had had ample time 
to have viewed him in action, to have read 
the Voorhis book and to have considered care- 
fully Nixon’s conduct in the 1946 election. He 
won both Republican and Democratic nomina- 


tions and had no opposition in the final ele the 
tions. Whit 

In 1950, Helen Gahagan Douglas won th This 
Democratic nomination for Senator. Nixon wo, hatre 


the Republican. In November, they met in thee was 
finals. Nixon had uncovered the facts that Jea(f§ was 
to the exposé of Alger Hiss and the Jatters— way 


conviction for perjury. This was an important veno! 
campaign issue. storie 

Just as labor leaders and “liberals” often§ distit 
tabulated votes of Congressmen as favorable™ reped 


or unfavorable, so the Republican high com tory 
mand tabulated the votes of Mrs. Douglasf of C 
This infuriated some “liberals,” although they spect 
approved such tactics when they used them, § left 












Facts on File, vol. X, no. 523, page 357, saidg for x 
“Republicans scored a series of unexpectelf road 
victories in Senate, Congressional and guber for V 
natorial elections. .. . They picked up 5 Senate can 
seats and increased their House membershijgg ©4Us¢ 
by 31 and won 6 Governorships from the Demofy Jimn 
crats.” Labor-hated Robert A. Taft beat Labor ticke 
backed Homer Ferguson by a large majority} Ni 
Democrat Senate leader Scott Lucas was de for 1 

conte 


feated by Everett Dirkson; James Duff defeated§ ‘ 
Senate whip Francis J. Myers; Wallace F. Ben- = 
nett beat Elbert D. Thomas and Herman Welkerp Ni 
beat Glen Taylor. Was Nixon responsible for 
these Republican victories? In California (de 
spite a 3-to-2 Democratic advantage in registra: 
tion), Republicans captured every state-wide 
office except Attorney General. Nixon won by 
680,947 votes. 

Why did he win? The factors involved (not 
in relationship to importance) included: dis 
satisfaction with the national administration; 
lack of leadership among California Democrats 
who were torn with internal strife; the Hiss 
scandal, and the reluctance, and in some cases 


“youl 
theol 
verifi; 
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spons 
Los . 


RE 





refusal, of some prominent Democrats frankly t0 Ko 
admit the facts; the national trend to the right; Relu 
the Congressional voting records of the twp Seat 
candidates; the active campaign of Republica polen 
women and young Republicans; the antipath that | 
of some Southern Californians to glamorowg Prem 
women in legislatures. Khru 
Many left-of-center partisans could not believe all is 
that any fair-minded voter would vote agains what 
their darling Helen. They were blind to th 384m 
Republican victories nationally and in Cali his 
fornia, and convinced themselves by rational Hung 
zation that, since the 680,000 majority coulda’ Plann 
have been the fair decision of the voters, it musp ‘!ten 
have been the fault of Nixon! Even the deg Prope 
closure of sources of the Douglas campaipg "Cle 
fund has not changed this rationalization. else 
Nixon was elected to Congress in my Cor@ insist 
gressional District and to the Senate in ™ = 
state. I speak from personal observatio® FE 
Niebuhr speaks from hearsay compounded dilige 
unfounded. ferrir 
that 


Some of the left-of-center voters considered 
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the fair Helen a Dame Galahad riding to the 
White House, only to be unhorsed by Nixon. 
This made Nixon a villain to them. Their 
hatred of him started with the Hiss affair and 
was inflamed by the Douglas defeat. No claim 
was ever made that Nixon had “clawed his 
way to victory” until after the Hiss affair. The 
venom of the Hiss friends started the false 
stories about Nixon which, unfortunately, some 
distinguished men have blindly accepted and 
Nixon did not “claw his way to vic- 
He was considered by thousands 
“politically re- 
spectable” than Mrs. Douglas. She was too far 
left for many of them and too Hollywoodish 
for many others. They voted for middle-of-the- 
road “Pat” Brown for Attorney General, but 
for Warren, Nixon and the rest of the Republi- 
can state-wide ticket (other than Brown) be- 
they felt the latter were better than 
Roosevelt, Helen Douglas and _ their 


repeated. 
tory” in 1950. 


cause 
Jimmy 
ticket. 
Nixon had two more elections—each time 
for Vice Surely Niebuhr does not 
contend that Nixon “clawed” Eisenhower’s way 
into the White House in 1952 and 1956! 
Niebuhr’s attack on Nixon was dragged into 
his article. Not only was it untrue, but it added 


President. 


nothing except to convict the author of what 


he was criticizing—the 
“your 


“our gang” resisting 
form of political bigotry. <A 
theologian hurling “anathemas not factually 
verifiable” may not show “eschatological irre- 
sponsibility” but he does show political irre- 
sponsibility! 
Los Angeles 


gang” 


STANLEY M. ARNDT 


REALISM AND REVOLT 


Konrad Kellen’s review of my book The 
Reluctant Satellites (NL, June 6) poses a 
great many problems for the author. Not the 
polemics in which Kellen indulges but the fact 
that he argues with himself on contrived 
premises. As long as he gets into Nikita 
Khrushchey’s mind and explains what was in it, 
all is well, but when he deliberately distorts 
what I have written that is something else 
again. “Bain vacillates between 
his well-documented claim that disillusioned 
Hungarian Communist leaders and intellectuals 


For instance: 


Planned and sparked the uprising and his in- 
sistence that the West, particularly such 
propag anda agencies as Radio Free Europe, 
incited it.” He must have read this someplace 
else bis use over and over again the book 
insists that the revolt was prompted by a 
moral revulsion and not by outside influences. 
RFE was merely identified as the agency most 
diligen:!y engaged in wrecking it. Again, re- 
ferrin: io the peasants, he invents the tale 


that I had blamed the nonparticipation of the 
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peasants on their fear of American-supported 
landowners. Where in heaven’s name has he 
found that in the book? 

Kellen, the reviewer, was identified as “Staff 
Member, Radio Free Europe” and therefore it 
is not surprising to read in his review: “The 
bitter charges leveled by Bain against Radio 
Free Europe and other Western radios for 
having misled the Hungarian people during 
the Revolt are unconvincingly documented.” 
But is it not a bit frivolous to assign one of 
the defendants to review the evidence against 
themselves? Just how long would Kellen have 
remained a staff member of RFE had he found 
my evidence convincing? Incidentally, it may 
interest you to know that to verify my own 
observations I had rejected nearly all evidence 
supplied by responsible members of the inter- 
national press and used material exclusively 
submitted to me by RFE. The least Kellen 
could have done was to disqualify himself, 
since it was likely that the editor was not 
aware of the contents of the book when he 
assigned Kellen to review it. 

Throughout his review Kellen seems to be 
battling against my treatment of disillusioned 
believers, whom he calls searchers for faith, 
in a bad sense, eternally preferring ideals over 
reality, which in his view certainly represents 
a basis for new and dangerous “re-illusion- 
ment.” Anyhow, I am guilty: I certainly prefer 
people who are constantly searching for new 
ideals over realists, both East and West, 
have brought us near extinction and who are 
determined to carry their realism to the bitter 
end. 


Miami, Fla. 


who 


Lestie B. Bain 














Have one on us— 


Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 


Also receive information on 


The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 
Renowned fraternal order of labor 

and socially-progressive spirit. 


Learn about our— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 


eemee CLIP AND MAl_Lauaums 


The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 
Please send me a copy of the 60th 


Anniv, CALL, and membership infor- 
mation, 

NN adie ayer diss atlanta welgeialwee-cweonace 
Ei dn ain kirdibn 6006s co Webbe tas Meokon 
Spe era Zone.... State...... 
EG cs vcccces Wite’s: AGO 60.000... 
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ABI ROX fee 


Never Before on the Screen! 


“HERCULES UNCHAINED” 


STEVE REEVES « COLOR 


plus “TERROR IS A MAN” 
GRETA THYSSEN 











THEATER PARTIES 


* trade union and rye omy or- 
ganizations are Se Sapeeagr »when plaa- 
ning theater parties to do so thr 
Bernard Feinman, prangpee of e 
New Leader Thoctetent Fi 

y East 15th St., Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 








CINEmaScoPE 






FREE PARKING After 6 P.M. Weekdays. All Day Sun. 
HIPPODROME GARAGE, 6th Avenue anu 44th Street 


DOORS CPEN 9:45AM 
LATE FILM 12:26 








VICTORIAS: _ 






air-conditioned 
O'way 6 





effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


liability. 





ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in !872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St.. New York 28, N. Y. (Aiso orancnes in 15 states) 


insurance in force: 1 $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960 | 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 19 Lawrence Finkelstein 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


“Armaments and Politics” 


July 26 Alan Westin 


Associate Professor of Government, Columbia University 


“Life in the Big Corporation” 


August 2 Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard University 


“Economic Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 


August 9 Paul Edwards 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


“In Defense of Skepticism” 


August 16 James Baldwin 


Novelist 


“The Writer in America” 


August 23 Peter Ritner 
Author, The Death of Africa 


“The Importance of Africa” 


August 30 Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 


Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


“The Case for Religion” 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 


Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


July 21 


July 28 Luba Tcheresky 


Soprano 
August 4 David Soyer 
Cello 


August 11 Jerome Rappaport 


Piano 


Vivian Rivkin 
Piano 


August 18 


Helen Kwalwasser 
Violin 


August 25 
September 1 Selma Kramer 
Piano 


Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 8 


September 15 Bernard Gabriel 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-the-Pocanos 





Vivian Rivkin, Eleanor Rittenberg : 
Gershwin Memorial Program--Duo Pian 


Tamiment, Pennsylvafia 





